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THE FAIRY SURPRISED. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A BELIEVER IN DREAMS. 


Cobardes son los ecos 
Del amor mio, } ; 

ue nunca el que bien quiso 
Fui un atrevido: 

Si llega aserlo, 
Sera son Ontras causas 
Que yo no tengo. 

Copua. ANON. 


— ‘Ir is often aileged that the present ap- 
pearance of life is prosaic. This isa vague term 
at the best ; but here it may be understood to 
imply, that in the actual state of things there is 
little to excite the imaginative, in contrast with 
the logical faculties:—no element of grace or 
variety ; and that it rarely presents us with any 
thing very characteristic, strange, or beautiful. 
1 could never bring myself to admit the truth of 
such assertions; believing that poetry, the op- 
posite to prose, isan element of the inmost na- 
ture of maa,—and that it cannot, as these com- 
plaints would seem to imply, fall away, like a 
mere mask, from the shrivelled face of life. On 
the contrary, instead of a facitious and outward 
cevering, dependent on accident or time, it 
should rather be deemed an ingredient in the 
heart’s-blood of human nature, pervading it with 
intinite and inscrutable currents, and coloring its 
complexion as long as it continues to exist.— 
There is no doubt that the face and relations otf 
society have undergone great changes within 
the last century: and that we should now seek 
in vain for many of the forms in which older 
poetry delighted. If we would pursue the mar- 
vellous or the affecting, they are to be found in 
other ways than those where they used formerly 
to appear. The striking colors, the contrasts, 
the vehement display of individual character 
and passion, which once arose on every hand, 
are now scarcely visible. Of this external dress 
the picturesque of life has indeed been deprived. 
But it is not to be inferred from hence that the 
real body no longer lives or speaks. The lan- 
guage is not extinct; its symbols, although 


a still intelligible, they are daily read 
by all: but we are not yet accustomed to the 
new manner of speech, and therefore call it by 
a number of strange names. 

I do not seaene to translate its many charac- 
ters: all that I maintain is their certain exist- 
ence. Aclear eye may even now detect them ; 
and, before long, their meaning will be as gener- 
ally known as that of any earlier writing traced 
by the finger of poetry on the sand whose grains 
are human lives. But I would ask—are all the 
old letters quite worn out? Before this is af- 
firmed, let us recall what we may have observ- 
ed in others or have ourselves felt while agita 
ted by any strong passion, when pining with 
desire or sick with expectation; and reffect 
whether all the utterances of these were nothing 
but bare prose. We may inquire what is the key 
to these emotions so mysteriously awakened by 
the presence of some objects or the heasing of 
certain sounds,—whence proceed the differences 
of the seasons of day and night—and what is 
that which so remarkably quickens the senses in 
any object greatly loved or hated? Some may 
have witnessed the sudden rising of a crowd, 
even of the rudest, toa height of emotion far 
above their ordinary level, when touched by a 
master’s hand :—what fibre of their natures does 
this electrial impulse set in motion? And, to 
end with a matter familiar to all, what are the 
wonders and pleasant devices exhibited, to the 
variest clod in being, by the spiritual agency of 
sleep ? 

To me the last named class of appearances a- 
lone would give asufficient reply. I ought, how- 
ever, to confess, that I have always attended to 
them with singular care and delight, as a wil- 
ling believer in the auguries of dreams ; and not 
without reason. It would not be difficult to 
preve, by arguments drawn from the phenome- 
na of sleep, that a hasty ridicule of this assertion 
would be unbecoming in a philosopher. But 
here I have nothing to do with controversies ; 
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and shall simply declare that, besides the mere 
enjoyment of charming phantasmagoria, which 
have accompanied my sleep since infancy, I have 
more than once experienced the presence of a 
more important agency in dreams. Thoughts 
and inventions, which the world has received 
with some favor, have continually been impart- 
ed to me in this way ; glimpses of coming oc- 
currences (although more rarely) have been dis- 
covered during sleep; and dispositions and acts, 
influenced by the recollection of a vivid and af- 
fecting dream, have determined more than one 
cardinal event of my life. To some of these I 
recur with untired interest, recalling the strange 
delight which they gave at the time, and the 
passiveness of obedience to their suggestions,— 
not without wondering, both then and now, at 
the consequences thus produced. One of such 
instances occurs at this part of my history ; and, 
as it greatly affected the happiness of my re- 
maining life, it must be related in some detail. 
The grave and indifferent may as well skipa 
dozen pages; but I hope the while to convert 
another class of readers,— 
Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 
Vaghe d’udir piacevol cose e nuove, 

to the belief that all is not yet bare prose, even 
in the commonest existence. 

I therefore proceed to relate what happened 
in this Autumn of 1817: the year in which, it 
will be re:-:embered, I became of age, and suc- 
ceeded to an independent fortune, which, if not 
considerable, was at least competent. I left in 
London a home full of cheerful faces, and a 
pleasant circle of acquaintance, to travel on the 
continent, with all the buoyancy and thirst for 
change and adventure, which belongs to youth, 
health, and sanguine spirits. On my way to em- 
bark at Southampton, I turned aside for the fes- 
tival which was held in that year at Salisbury ; 
having always been allured by music, wherever 
it was to be heard. The scene was calculated 
to raise even the dullest spirits. The city, al- 
though not abselutely beautiful, is at all times 
redeemed from tameness by its noble catheral, 
which, in site, has so much the advantage of 
York. Inthis finest of all fine Autumns, the 
streets and the surrounding meadows were alive 
with threngs of holiday people, and crowded 
with the beauty of three counties. I have al- 
ways thought that the English gentry show 
more disposition to be gay at the celebration of 
these festivals than at any other season ;—per- 
haps because it is a pleasure both national, aris- 
tocratic, and time-honored :—at all events, un- 
less it was the light of my own spirit, which 
was reflected upon them, I never saw more of 
the appearance of enjoyment than in the assem- 
blage of notables and beauties gathered at Sals- 
bury on that occasion. The music was unusual- 
ly good; and there was so much on all sides to 
amuse and occupy me, that I did not remember, 
until the day of the fancy-ball—the last of the 
festival—that I was without a companion or an 
acquaintance in the place. On t is occasion, 
however, the sense of loneliness was not agreea- 
ble, as it was not enough to feast my eyes only 
on the engaging Bohemans, Cowslips, and Er- 
minias, that flitted about on the arms of various 
exotic characters, looking (as my dear country- 


men always do on such occasions) miserably 
ashamed of themselves. The coup dail was 
sufficiently effective ; but the eye grew tired of 
the never-ending change of motley, and longed 
to rest on ‘some bright particular star.’ Mine 
I soon discovered: a girl, hardly seventeen, in 
the costume of Titania, as I supposed, from her 
gauze wings and silver wand;—and it so hap- 
pened, when I first noticed her, that her part- 
ner, who had adorned his head and jaws with 
some species of remarkable hairy contrivance, 
struck me as an admirable substitute for the 
wearer of the ass’s nowl. The dress suited the 
character of her face, which was exceedingly 
arch and winning, with an expression of bril- 
liant gaiety quite dazzling; and she danced with 
a lightness of foot, which would have done her 
credit at a revel in Fairland. [ placed myself 
where I could observe her uninterruptedly, and 
was soon enamored of her appearance to such 
a degree, that I grew fierce at seeing her danc- 
ing and laughing with others, while I, who was 
dying to approach her, could not find a soul to 
help me with an introduction. Chance, how- 
ever, befriended me ata later period of the even- 
ing, when the. opening of the supper-room, the 
access to which was through a passage or lobby, 
both narrow and crooked, set in motion the 
hungary paraders. In treading this mauvais 
pas, was turned quite round by the sudden 
rearward charge of a very fat lady in a turban ; 
and; lo! there was my Fairy Queen, separated 
from her party by the crowd, and cowering in a 
corner, with looks, in which timidity and amuse- 
ment seemed to contend. It was only a positive 
duty to approach her, for she ran some risk of 
being stifled : to address her cest me no little 
effort. I was confident enough in those days, 
but there was already awakened within me, by 
this lovely girl, something of that emotion 
which makes the most audacious timid How- 
ever, [ summoned-all the courage I could com- 
mand, and (being in a troubadour’s dress) ac- 
costed her with some attempt at the manner 
suitable to the a ssumed character of both, while 
[ endeavored to proffer my service, which real- 
ly was needed, until her friends should find her, 
as earnestly and respectfully as I could. At first 
she seemed doubtful whether she would at all 
allow it or not; but either fear, or the tone of 
the address, decided in my favor; and, by de- 
grees, as for the time it was hopeless to think of 
stirring, her shyness wore away. Nosooner was 
this restraint removed, than our conversation 
became very sportive and animated; and, as I 
was persisting in treating her as the Elfin Queen, 
she enchanted me with the spirit and fancy of 
her replies, although my self-love was not 
spared in the lively sallies with which she en- 
countered my rhapsodies. In half-an-hour I was 
completely at her mercy,—utterly piked and cap- 
tivated to such a degree that there was hardly 
any folly which I should not at that moment 
have been ready to commit, if it would have 
prevented her from defeating my wish to pursue 
her further. The moments were escaping, and 
I attempted in vain to discover who she was, 
and where she dwelt. Approaches which I 
thought dexterous and sudden were evaded with 
the utmost ease. I saw that from a circuitous 
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course I had nothing to hope ; and atle was 
compelled in direct English to entreat that the 
Fairy Queen would tell me what was her name 
by day. To this plain request was returned a 
laughing, but peremptory denial, although I de- 
clared my own address and denomination, and 
used every means of supporting my petition that 
occurred at the moment. At length, with a 
sudden expression of the gayest naivete, she 
said: ‘You are a stranger, then, in Sailsbury ” 
‘A mere bird of passage,’I replied. ‘And leave 
it for Provence or Palestine?— ‘To-morrow,’ 
was my answer, although I rather designed to 
remain. ‘Oh! she continued hastily, ‘why 
should you then have been so troublesome ?—if 
you had resided here, some one would surely 
have been able to introduce you to Miss Vane.’ 
‘And if not,’ I said, ‘will you refuse to speak to 
me again? She did not immediately reply, but 
seemed as if she had discovered some flaw in the 
medallion of her bracelet; and the instant she 
raised her eyes again, exclaimed: ‘Oh, there is 
my party, and had disappeared between two 
Polish nobles and the devil, before I could ask 
another question, or persuade her to reply to my 
last. Atthe same time, the group which had 
covered her retreat drew nearer, and I was seized 
by the Prince of Darkness, in whom I had some 
difficulty in recognizing my school-friend Tem- 
pest—(the same whose adventure with the gip- 
sy I have already related elsewhere.) He was 
a native of the city, but had only run down from 
his chambers in the Temple to be present at the 
ball which explained our not having previeusly 
seen each other during the festival. 

‘You are the very person I could have wished 
to meet,’ I said, almost before he had time to 
express his surprise at finding me in Salisbury. 
‘Can you tell me who is Miss Vine—the young 
lady that ran past you this instant—where does 
she live ? 

‘O yes,’ he answered, laughing ; ‘but what can 
you possibly have to ask about her? I saw her 
just now, looking quite charmmg, with a skewer 
or caduceus, or something wondrfeully like eith- 
er, in her hand. She lives in the Catheral 
close.” JI was about to ask for more information, 
when he caught a glimpse of some lady ata dis- 
tance; and, most inapproriately exclaiming, 
‘Thank God! there is the Madonna once more!’ 
was out of my reach ina moment. I could not 
find the Devil or Titania again; the hour was 
Frowing late, and I supposed they must both 

ave left she rooms. 

It seemed that Tempst knew the lady. His 
family, with which I was not acquainted, lived 
in the city ; but through his means I doubted not 
to obtain an introduction to her. It was some 
time, however, on the following morning, be- 
fore I could discover the residence of his friends; 
and when I arrived there, I learned that he had 
departed for London by the early coach, so that 
my hopes in this quarter were atanend. After 
some deliberation, curiosity and eagerness got 
the better of reason, and I determined to invade 
the dwelling of my enchantress with no other 
guide than my own assurance. Whether she 
might have father, brother, or duennas, I did not 
at the moment trouble myself to discuss. I was 
resolved to speak to her again, if possible;— 
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vanity suggested that my presence weuld not be 
unwelcome, in spite of her assumed coyness ; 
and youthful impertinence added, that if young 
girls will frequent fancy balls and ravish the 
hearts of all beholders, they cannot expect to 
be left alone. By considerations such as these 
I comforted myself on the way to the close ; 
and before I reached the house, which was readi- 
ly pointed out to me, I had decided that the 
course I had taken was in the highest degree 
natural and becoming, if notexemplary. I con- 
fidently inquired for Miss Vane, and was ad- 
mitted. 

The |< avtarenes of the room was not such as 
I could have expected to find in the dwelling of 
Titania. It had not a trace of the prettiness and 
elegance, which in some thing or other are rare- 
ly wanting in a place frequented by a refined 
young female. Everything looked cold, and 
pinched, and dingy. There were tall chairs 
with straight backs and faided cushions; a 
harpsichord with thin decrepit legs, looking a 
picture of shabby old age; and the mantel-piece 
was adorned with large shells, and pitchers fil- 
led with everlastings. On glancing at the walls, 
I was disheartened still further by the sight of 
much framed wersted work. I began to fear 
that I had made some mistake. In the midst ef 
my qualms a creaking foot was heard in the pas- 
sage—this could never be my fairy’s !—the door 
was opened, ‘and Telemachus know that he be- 
held Minerva ! 

A tall gaunt figure, that had once perhaps 
been fuir, and might formerly have been young, 
advanced into the middle of the room; and after 
a formal courtesy, steod expecting my address 
with a look of severe inquiry. The disappoint- 
ment was painful—the position nearly desperate. 
I felt its absurdity, which was worst of all. <I 
beg your pardon, but it was Miss Vane on whom 
I have taken the liberty of waiting,’ was all I 
could say. 

‘I am Miss Vane,’ she replied with a voice 
like that of a macaw; ‘please tostate your busi- 
ness.’ 

‘There is surely some mistake,’ I said—‘some 
misunderstanding—your sister, or niece, per- 
haps; she was at the fancy ball, dressed as Ti- 
tania.’ 

‘ Sir,’ answered the spinster, with much bitter- 
ness, ‘I have neither niece nor sister, and J was . 
Titania, although I do not see what concern this 
may be of yours.’ 

The trick that had been playing upon me 
flashed upon my mind at this moment. It was 
a piece of deliberate wickedness on the part of 
my fair tormentor. I made an awkward at- 
tempt to cover the necessary retreat from this 
false position. 

‘Exactly,’ I said; ‘I fear I have expressed my- 
self imperfectly. May I solicit adescription of 
your costume, to appear in the list of the com- 

any which will be published in the Journal of 
Monday next ?—thinking myself very clever 
that I had recollected the name ofa paper which 
I had seen at the inn; but here, also, [ was un- 
fortunate. 

‘This is some deception,’ rejoined the stately 
lady. ‘I have already been visited by the Edi- 
tor, whom I know, andI suspect Your intentions.’ 
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Saying this she advanced a step nearer, lookin 
at me with an expression of countenance whic 
made me fear 2 seizure of my person. I was 
too much alarmed to reply, but bowed, and pas- 
sing by her, fairly ran out of the house, without 
stopping until I reached my hotel. 
ere I had leisure to reflect on the absurdity 

of my conduct, and the mirth which I had doubt- 
less provided for the mischievous little fairy ; it 
was a punishment of my coxcombry not the less 
unpalatable, becaus2 I felt it to be deserved. I 
had not even the satisfaction of discovering the 
name of her who had fooled me so completely. 
Ina small neighborheod like this, the matter 
was sure to be made public, as the festival guests 
had now left it to its habitual dulness; yet I 
lingered there for two days longer, in the vain 
hope of catching a glimpse of my sweet enemy; 
but she was not to be seen; she had propably 
been merely a passing visitant, although she 
must, I conclude, have some acquaintance with 
the people of this city. For before I departed, 
I learned, from the cautious inquiries, enough 
to see how well the instrument of discomfiture 
had been chosen; the lady being celebrated for 
sourness of temper and unwilling maidenhood, 
which had on more than one occasion been vex- 
ed by mischievous pleasantries. There was no- 
thing left but to digest the mortification as well 
as I could, reserving the purpose of an adequate 
revenge, in the improbable event of my ever 
meeting its author again ; and to proceed on my 
way to France. As my vexation subsided, the 
recollection of her beauty and wit regained the 
ascendant, and in a few days I liked her all the 
better for the dexterity with which she had chas- 
tised my presumption: a little longer, and the 
entire adventure was effaced from my mind by 
other scenes and impressions. 

Here, to continue the thread of the narrative, 
a period of five years must be passed over, the 
details of which will be resumed else-where. A 
short interval like this, when chequered with 
sorrow and mischance, is sufficient to work a 
startling change even in the most sanguine na- 
tures. No one who saw me return to Eng- 
land in 182-, would, I think, have recognised 
in the silent melancholy-looking man, timid and 
grave beyond his years, the same person who 
was so forward and light hearted at twenty-one. 
Death had made my home utterly desolate; sick- 
ness had barely ceased to drain the springs of 
my life; friends whom I had served and trusted 
had deeply injured me ; and the pressure of some 
most harrassing cares had subsided all elasticity 
of spirit. Iwas saddened by a review of the 
past, nearly aimlessas to the future: it seemed 
as if my part was already played out, and that 
nothing remained but to drop the curtain. All 
that I had most loved was gone ; my cherished 
deligns had been disappointed, and the energy 
to advance in some other path was for the time 
wanting. I had, therefore, no refuge but in the 
scanty pleasures of the recluse, which have at 
least the advantage of being easily found, and 
little interfered with. These were the conclu- 
sions of a sick mind, impatient of the hard les- 
son which life teaches, and refusing such plea- 
sures as it may still bestow, because ithas taken 
those away which were chiefly desired. The 


young, who are early tried with sorrow, rarely 
escape from this disease ; but it is one which, 
if not too hastily encountered by some desperate 
act of rashness, is gradually relieved by the fresh 
growth of existence within. It is only the aged 
mourner to whom time and the hour bring no 
alleviation. 

There was a visiter of the news-room which 
I used to frequent at Southampton, who appear- 
ed to be nearly as much of a stranger there as 
myself: a tall, eager-looking man, with a fine 
head thinly covered with white hair, careless in 
his dress, but with the unquestionable air and 
bearing of a gentleman. He scemed to be, like 
the subject of Beranger’s song, curieuxr et nou- 
velliste, te an extreme degree ; for I was sure to 
find him devoring all manner of newspapers, in 
his seat at the back window, at any hour be- 
tween ten o’clock and noon. The accident of 
my preferring the same corner, the exchange of 
a paper, or some trifle of the kind, introduced 
us to each other. I found him intelligent and 
well-mannered ; and as we continued to meet 
in the same place, an acquaintance gradually 
grew up between us. His remarks betrayed 
some reading and considerable knowledge of the 
world, with a vein of cynical humor, which was 
rather congenial to my own mood at the time. 
On one occasion, as we happened to leave the 
room together, the mention of a particular book 
led to an inspection of my library, which was a 
good one; and the manner in which he fastened 
on its choicer contents increased my liking for 
him. A common interest of this kind, and the 
weariness of utter solitude, disposed me to find 
pleasure in his society; and our intercourse, 
without any warmth on either side, by degrees 
became closer. [or some months we met l- 
most daily, and I received him asa frequent 
visiter at my lodging, without ever caring to 
know more of his history than that he was call- 
ed Everard, was a widower, and resided ina 
house of his own not farfromthe town. At first 
I could not divine why he should have such a 
liking for my company, moody and taciturn as I 
then was prone to be ; but I soon discovered that 
he came as much for the sake of my beoks as on 
my account. But as he was a pleasant and 
gentlemanly companion, I did not take any 
offence at a circumstance which relieved me 
from the effort to be entertaining at times when 
I happened to be more depressed in spirits than 
usual. 

It was towards the beginning of winter that 
our meeting in this manner ceased. Mr. Ever- 
ard no longer appeared at the news-room ; nor 
did he visit me, as usual, to return the last book 
which I had lent him, and ask for some other. 
His presence had become so habitual to me that 
I felt annoyed as day after day passed over, and 
no one came to interrupt the solitude of those 
long November evenings; yet I was reluctant to 
inquire after him at his own house, so entirely 
had the wretched disease of shyness and unsocial 
distrust taken ion of me. The privation, 
however, filled up the measure of my weariness 
in the place; and in a sudden fit of energy, 1n- 
spired by petulance, I packed up my wearables 
for Brussels, where I had still some acquaintances 
left. So impatient was I to fulfil the purpose of 




















instant departure, that I determined to proceed 
at once along, leaving my yervant to follow, after 
he had disposed of my books aad other valuables 
in proper Custody. On the night before#he in- 
tended journey, having taken a place in the 
London Mail of the next morning, I was visited 
by the first dream which concerns this part of 
my story. A little before day-break there came 
over me a feeling of delicious repose and cheer- 
fulness such as I had not experienced for some 
years, whether awake or asleep. I seemed to be 
surrounded by an atmesphere of pearly clouds, 
like those which return the last rays of the moon 
when the sunrise is just at hand ; and it was full 
of the voices of those whom I had lost, which 
were whispering to me on every side, with a 
softness that deprived me of all sorrow as I list- 
ened to them. Gradually the sounds became 
confused, and melted into a murmur like’ the 
faintest tones of an AZolian harp; at the same 
time the clouds were drawn aside, disclosing a 
sky of an intensely deep blue; and from the 
midst of this heaven there gazed down upon me, 
with looks of longing tenderness, a face, the 
sweetness and charm of which sank into my very 
soul. I cannot describe the expression of gra- 
cious and earnest affection which animated evrey 
feature; but the eyes especially, were soft and 
almost passionate in the regard which they fired 
on mine. It was this expression alone, com- 
bined with a kind of spiritual grace, that be- 
longed to the world of dreams—the countenance 
I had seen before, but had utterly forgotten for 
years: it recalled the beauty of the Fairy queen. 
On being wakened from this pleasant vision, I 
felt as ifa new life had been diffused through 
my frame. The impression of delight and fond- 
ness was too deep to subside for many days; and 
from this time it seemed as if the cloud which 
had lain on my spirits began to pass away. 

The gund which had recalled me to common 
life was caused by my servant’s entering to warn 
me that the mail would start in less than an 
hour. I cannot say how the connexion arose in 
my mind between the fascination of this dream 
and a reluctance to pursue my journey ; perhaps 
because I had fallen into that kind of delicious 
reverie which exertion is apt to disturb. How- 
ever this inay have been, I felt as if I could be 
happy to remain where I was, and countermand- 
ed the arrangements for my departure. On the 
evening of the same day a note was brought to 
= It was from Mr. Everard, to the following 
etlect :— 


‘lama prisoner at home. The gout has fast 
tened on both my feet, and I have no hope of 
seeing you for some weeks, unless you will favor 
mae with your company here. It will be a great 
charity. I return Du Plessis Mornay. If you 
have the Mem. de Tavannes, pray send them as 
4 Corrective. Yours,— 


There was no concealing that the Marechal’s 
Memoirs had fully as much to do with this peti- 
tion as any wish of Mr. Everard’s to see me ;— 
nevertheless, I was glad to have heard from him 
again, and called on the following day. 

The appearance of his house convinced me 
that its owner was either a poor or a close-hand- 
edman. There was no absolute want that coyld 
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be pointed out; but the furniture and appoint- 
ments were scanty and plain—there was noth- 
ing superfuous or elezant: It was left for leter 
acquaivtance with Mr Everard to discover which 
of these suppositions was the correct one, and 
hereby to obtain a key to some other singularities 
in his habits and conduct which had puzzled 
me frequently. He was in reality a man of suf- 
ficent means ; but a course of extravagance in 
early life had at one time rendered strict re- 
trenchment necessary to repair his damaged for- 
tune ; and he continued the habit thus acquired, 
after it had ceased to be a duty. 

With all this I was struck, on entering his sit- 
ting room, by the discovery of an ornament that 
I had little expected to find there. A lady’s 
scarf and parasol lay ona side-table. He ap- 

ared to have noticed my surprise, for in reply- 
ing to my condolences and inquiries, he said : 

*I fear that I am a doomed man until the win- 
ter is over. My attacks are always terribly ob- 
stinate. You see I ain quite a cripple: and 
have been forced to send for a nurse.’ hile he 
was speaking, the door flew open, and a musical 
‘Papa! was followed by the entrance of a love- 
ly girl, who came in with a bounding step, quite 
full of some question she had to ask or some 
news she had to tell. On seeing a stranger, she 
checked herself, blushed, and, subsiding into the 
elegant composure of a well-bred young lady, 
was about to retire quietly, when Everard asked 
her to remain, and presented me to his daughter 
Clarence. 

I never saw a more beautiful creature; she 
was a perfect example of the rarest charms 
which seem especially to belong to English wo- 
men, with aradiant complexion, luxuriant brown 
hair, and dark blue eyes, so large that they 
would almost have been a defect, but for the 
long fringes which shaded them, and the joyous 
light with which they seemed absolutely to glit- 
ter and sparkle. Her person was a little above 
the middle height, straight and slim, but ex- 
quisitely rounded, a perfect union of softness and 
grace, with a neck like a swan’s, looking abso- 
lutely haughty ; and, as I observed, (having a 
special eye te such endowments,) very small 
hands and feet. I was bewildered, as I gazed 
on all this beauty, and heard the silver tones in 
which the few words she spoke were uttered, - 
by their association with something I had seen 
and heard before. In another instant I remem- 
bered the appearance in my dream. Yet this 
was by no means the same aspect. The Fairy 
Queen of the Salisbury ball—she, again, was 
different ; a slender, childish, shadowy creature 
in comparisor with this. Yet I could not help 
being reminded of her. It was probably a mere 
fancy, occasioned by the dream. This kind of 
speculation went on during the exchange of 
common-places that ensued on her entrance, in 
which she took little part, perusing me occa- 
sionally te while with glances as quick and 
brilliant as the rays thrown froma diamond ; 
and having remained no longer than courtesy 
might require, took the scarf and parasol, and 
retired. After she had closed the door, Mr. 
Everard, as if to aecount for his previous silence 
concerning 80 interesting a relation, r 


with true parental coolness, ‘She will find ier. 
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self terribly dull here. In general she lives 
with her aunt, as I do not keep house for ladies: 
and after Bath, this kind of seclusion will be an 
unwelcome change to high spirits like hers.— 
But I hope it will not last very long.’ With 
these words he closed the subject ; but I could 
not follow him as readily as usual in any other; 
my eyes were still full of the beautiful appari- 
tion, and the tones of her voice were yet ech- 
oing in my ears. But she did not reappear : and 
after staying longer than I ought to have done, 
I willingly promised to repeat my visit, in the 
hopes of seeing her again. Everard’s gout be- 
came worse; and 1 must confess that, for the 
first time since our acquaintance began, I took 
considerable pains to amuse him. He had now 
acquired ga totally new value in my eyes. Ina 
short time my frequent visits to Sandown be- 
came as much a matter of course as his to my 
rooms had formerly been. I saw Clarence con- 
stantly, and this was nearly all. Her father 
was not disposed to allow any third sharer in 
the conversation, which he entirely directed to 
such matters of politics or literature as would 
not be likely to attract or suit a young lady. I 
was, moreover, become diffident ; and the more 
I admired her supreme beauty, the less I felt 
myself qualiiied to claim her attention. What 
she did occasionally contribute to the conversa- 
tion was full of a spirit quite in unison with the 
formidable archness of her eyes; and the sensi- 
tive lonely man became afraid of the ridicule 
which he seemed capable of expressing so 
powerfully. Yet, if she did not herself say much 
she did not appear to be indifferent to the con- 
versation ; and while I was addressing Everard, 
the consciousness of her presence gave a tone to 
my expressions which assuredly did not make 
them colder than usual. I was, however, in an 
uncomfortable position, eager to approach one 
whom I could not regard without interest, and 
yet unable to doso; even constrained to repress 
the appearance of any wish, and seemingly re- 
moved farther from it accomplisment every 
day. The worst consequence of such a position 
is, that it tends to increase daily any sense of 
awkwardness or embarrassment that may have 
existed at the outset ; white it irritates the feel- 
ings by the mere power of contradiction and 
makes them prone to all manner of extraravagan 
ces. It certainly required no peculiar arrange- 
ment of circumstanes to account for the impres- 
sion which the constant presence of such a being 
as Clarence Everard soon made on a solitary one 
like me, although I had thought myself past the 
reach of ladies’ eyes. But I doubt if, in another 
time and place, it would have been so suddenly 
and deeply struck as I felt it to be before I had 
known her for a month. Of this I became most 
unpleasantly aware on every occasion when Mr. 
Everard named to his daughter (with needless 
frequency, as 1 thought) a certain cousin Will, 
who appeared to be a prominent figure in her 
history: and the burning of my cheek, and a 
restlessness that I could hardly control, told me 
that I was already so far gone as to be desperate- 
ly jealous of a lady to whom I had scarcely 
pers a dozen words, and who gave no sign of 
e slightest inclination to add to their number! 
Towards Christmas, Everard became still 


worst, and the severe fits of pain to which he was 
subject used toexhaust him considerably. After 
oneof these, he often fell into a deep slumber, 
after tea, to which my presence made no inter- 
ruption: and it was during these periods that | 
began for the first time to converse with Clarence, 
in whispers, not to disturb the sleeper, as she 
sate netting with her eyes fixed on him. 

What a fascinating creature she was when she 
deigned to open her lips on these occasions! An 
unforced liveliness gave spirit to every word she 
uttered, and almost made you forget that you were 
listening to thoughts and expressions far above 
the common level of a girl’s discourse. She was 
very well informed, but everything she said was 
evident unstudied and natural, and flowed from 
her with a most delicious naivete, in all manner 
of fanciful and original combinations ; so that her 
conversation alone, when she vouchsafed to 
afford it, would have rendered her absolutely 
charming to any one capable of following her 
quick wit, independently of her rare beauty.— 
Yet with all this there was a touch of decided 
wilfulness that overawed me. She flew from 
any subject which assumed an air of seriousness 
with the impatience of a butterfly; and my gravity 
and sensitiveness seemed to afford her an amuse- 
ment little flattering to my vanity. I had not 
long conversed with her before I was convinced 
of her identity with the Titania of the festival 
ball. The difference in person and mind was 
not more than xn interval of nearly five years 
would produce in perfecting the graces of both. 
The wit, self-possession, and archness were tov 
peculiar to belong to two individuals ; and the 
tone of her voice, now grown a little fuller and 
softer, had nevertheless a character which I felt 
to be the same that had charmed me before. | 
refrained from satisfying myself on this point by 
any direct inquiry. It was evident that she had 
not the least idea that we had ever $reviously 
met ; which was not wonderful, as I was entire- 
ly changed since then, both in appearance and 
manner. Nor did [ at all regret this, seeing that 
no man, particularly if shy and depressed, would 
seek to be associated with ludicrous images in 
the mind of a woman whom he begins to adore 
This was now my condition with respect to 
sweet, unaccountable Clarence Everard. 

Great was my disgust, therefore, to find, one 
evening in the new year, the very cousin Will of 
my fears seated at her tea-table, with the bearing 
of a familiar guest, and addressing my tormentor 
unconcernedly by her Christian name, like one 
on the easiest possible terms both with her and 
with himself. He wasa tall youth, not ill-look- 
ing, but to my fancy, extremely assuming and 
priggish, and rather dull than otherwise ; witha 
proneness to the tedious, and a profusion of small 
coxcombries of speech and manner, which | 
should have thought Clarence must have especi- 
ally contemned. ‘To my chagrin, however, she 
treated him in a kind of indifferent amicable way 
that increased my dislike for him: without any 
sign of preference, indeed, while she visited his 
platitudes now and then witha glance or a word 
so keen and quick that I wondered how he bore 
it without shrinki At the same time, she 
seemed to permit, as a matter of course, a tone 
of intimacy that I could not avoid envying. .He 
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was hot in the least disturbed by her sallies, 
which he did not feel, or had learned the danger 
of resenting. With all t*is I felt myself thrown 
to an immeasurable distance. The brief and de- 
lightful dialogues which used to take place when 
Evarard was sleeping were, of course, at an end ; 
and another stepped between me and the object 
of my thoughts in a way that seemed to render 
all nearer approach on my part impossible. 
Hitherto I had not only felt the absence of any 
reason for hope ; now | saw there was sufficient 
cause to despair of awakening any interest in 
heraffections. Still I continued to frequent the 
house, although I seldom left it without a re- 
solve to abstain in future from an intercourse 
which only became more mortifying to me on 
each repitition. But sometimes, when Everard 
would ask me to return on a particular evening, 
Clarence would raise her eyes for an instant, and 
look at me with a glance of inquiry—at least so 
I thought—and this was enough to secure my 
obedience. 

I happened to be present on one occasion when 
she had been amusing herself by an attempt to 
mystify, in some way or other, cousin Will. It 
had been quite successful, and provoked him to 
say with some asperity; ‘I wish, Clarence, that 
you would cease to make a jest of every onethat 
falls in your way; the habit will one day or other 
‘wm you in some vexatious scrape: remember 

ow barely you escaped from that silly festival 
business! [ thought that it might have served 
for a warning.’ 

‘You should have thought just the reverse,’ 
she replied, ‘and rather admire my extreme selt- 
control ever since, after once yielding to such a 
temptation. Mr. Fanshawe shall judge,’ she 
said: and proceeded in the most gleeful and 
amusing manner to give me an account of my 
well-known Salisbury adventure, with less in- 
dulgence, of course, than appears in my own 
version, and with the most humorous exposure 
of my boyish forwardness;—adding a sequel 
which was new to me:—namely, that the spin- 
ster, (my ogress,) distracted between fears of 
robbery and hopes of a wooer, had, for weeks 
afterwards, prepared for the intruder’s reappear- 
ance, by alternately mounting some choice piece 
of finery by day, and feeing a patrole to watch 
her door by night, until she became the town’s 
talk. To this cousin Will, however, subjoined, 
first, that Clarence had actually been in Miss 
Vane’s house at the moment of my call, and had 
nearly been caught by me in the sitting-room: 
and next, that she had indiscreetly imparted the 
story to some female acquaintances; and had 
great difficulty afterwards in concealing her share 
in the transaction, when by this means the trick 
became publicly known, to the exceeding wrath 
of the old maid—a relation of Everard’s, and 
one whom he especially feared to offend, as she 
was rich, unmarried, and had no nearer heir 
than himself. It may be imagined howI relish- 
ed the details of my discomfiture, seasoned with 
the most pungent drollery by the person of all 
others whom [ chiefly wished to please: yet so 
happily were they told, that I could not avoid 
being really amused; and my wounded vanity 
was a little healed by her closing remark, which 
I was foolish enough to take de bonne foi, al- 


though it was evidently meant solely as a punish- 
ment for cousin Will’s lecture: ‘After all,’ she 
said, ‘I have since regretted that he missed me; 
for, presuming as he certainly was,-he was al- 
most young and handsome enough to excuse it.’ 
Shortly afterwards my rival retired, and as it 
was still early, I remained at Everard’s request ; 
but in a few minutes he began to doze as usual, 
and I had once more an opportunity of speaking 
toClarence alone. I felt an irresistable tempta- 
tion (encouraged, perhaps, by her last words) to 
reveal myself to her as the subject of ‘her story, 
and did so at once without further consideration. 
The discovery took her completely by surprise ; 
she started, and gazed at me most intently for 
some moments, as if trying to trace in my feat- 
ures any recollected traits; then, blushing all 
over, she only exclaimed: ‘How you are chang- 
ed, then !'—covered her face with both hands, 
and in spite of every effort, laughed until the 
tears trickled from between her rosy fingers. 
When this had partly subsided, she looked up 
again, and in a most charming way began to of- 
fer something like an apology; but the absurdi- 
ty of the whole affair, and perhaps a slight de- 
gree of hysterical excitement, again overcame 
her, and she was interrupted at every moment 
by little gushes of laughter, sounding so fresh 
and joyous, that it was delightful to hear them, 
although at my owr expense. At last, in spite 
of my mortification, the contagion became irre- 
sistible, and I echoed her so heartily, that Mr. 
Everard awoke. I felt infinitely obliged to her 
for explaining this unusual mirth to her father 
without betraying my secret; and I had reason 
to believe that she was no less generous in con- 
cealing it from cousin Will; from this time, 
whenever we were alone, I ventured to call her 
‘the Fairy,’ which she did not absolutely pro- 
hibit. Yet I felt that I had takena foolish step, 
and had placed myself more utterly at her mer- 
cy than ever; it had perhaps removed a little of 
the distance between us, but in a quite the re- 
verse of favorable to my present position. I 
could see, as I thought, the utterance of some 
ridiculous allusion hovering on her lips at every 
moment, and only kept back by maidenly deli- 
cacy and good breeding; and was mortified by 
the conviction that I had inflicted this disadvan- 
tage on myself irrevocably. 

Of this every day confirmed the impression : 
Miss Everard became, if possible, more unap- 
proachable, and if she favored me by any notice 
at all, it was when she exercised her wit or fan- 
cy at the expense of something that I had hap- 
pened to utter, and thus added to my diffidence 
and perplexity. This again increased the con- 
trast between her bright spirits and triumphant 
beauty, and my own gloomy and sorrowful ap- 

earance; so that every day, while I more fond- 
y admired her, I felt more thoroughly the folly 
of my pretensions. Mr. Everard also informed 
me about this time that cousin Will was destin- 
ed to receive the hand of his lovely child, and 
| ereby completed the measure of my mortifica- 
tion. The only way to avoid needless pain was 
to retire at once; and I had fully resolved to do 
1 0, when a second dream, to be described here- 
after, changed my purpose, or at least weakened 
my resolution. It was an appearance of Cla- 
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rence, so delightful, so totally unlike her real 
bearing towards me, and left an impression so 
sweet and lasting, that I could not bring myself 
to forego her presence which constantly recalled 
the charming illusion. They who are too busy 
to give place to anything that is not material, 
will laugh at this confession; but they may be 
assured that in certain dispositions, and under 
some influences of solitude or grief, visitations 
like this have an absolute power which is sel- 
dom dreamed of by ‘your philosophy.’ 

The @'ect of Miss Everard’s actual position, 
and of this brooding fancy, on the other hand, 
was to impart to my intercourse with her some- 
thing of the far-off devotion with which a mys- 
tic regards the chosen saint of his prayers. I 
had ceased to entertain the slightest hope of in- 
teresting her affections: in her presence I rare- 
ly ventured to address her, and cherished in sol- 
itude the vision of a being so unlike her real 
self, as if this were the real object of my love, 
and she merely an image that recalled it. That 
such a prepossession rendered me still more ab- 
sent and reserved than formerly, may be easily 
conceived; and many were the occasions which 
it furnished for the graceful irony with which 
Clarence seemed to take pleasure in disturbing 
me. Nevertheless, I had become gradually less 
impatient and dejected ; it seemed as if the agi- 
tation of fruitless wishes was at an end, and I 
lived in a kind of visionary enjoyment, which 
the sight of her kept alive. In this singular 
condition I hardly noticed the lapse of time, as 
the winter wore on, and spring began to make 
its appearance. With the cold weather, Mr. 
Everard’s gout slowly retired, and as soon as he 
was able to walk once more, the subject of his 
daughter’s return to her usual residence began 
to be named. The incursions of cousin Will 
had continued at intervals throughout this peri- 
od; we never liked each other, and I avoided 
him as much as possible: my chief intercourse 
was new, as formerly, with Mr. Everard, but 
the visits to Sandown were altogether fewer. I 
could be happy in dreaming of Clarence when 
alone; but in her presence there was always a 
sense of pain and estrangement, which all the 
ease of her address (for she now began to treat 
me asan old but common acquaintance) could 


not alleviate: add to this the introduction of 


another party into the small household circle, 
whom I have not hitherto had occasion to men- 
tion—an old lady who came with the new year, 
ostensibly as Miss Everard’s guest, but in reali- 
ty to act as her chaperon,—another cause which 
now kept me more at a distance from her than 
ever. 

It was, after all, late in the month of April 
before her father’s health was sufficiently re- 
stored to allow of Clarence’s departure, which 
was to take place on the 29th. Cousin Will 
had not been seen since the Ist of the month, 
which was signalized by his being made a most 
distinguished ‘April-fool ;’ his absence was prob- 
ably caused by resentment of this displeasure 
from his lady-love. I was asked by Mr. Ever- 
ard to dine on the day before she was to leave 
Sandown; and most reluctantly consented, 
knowing how much pain I must endure in this 
manner of Jeave-taking. Although | had re- 


nounced all hope of ever being uearer to her 
than I was then, still it was a sad prospect to 
lose what had been the chief occupation of my 
mind and feelings for many months, and know 
that it was never to be restored again. It was, 
therefore, quite natural, that on the night before 
this last interview, I should dream of the sub- 
ject which entirely overcame me; but I could 
not but regard it as something strange that my 
dream should be an exact repetition, in every 
particular, of the last to which I have adverted ; 
especially as its tenor was quite at variance 
with all that I had ever seen of Miss Everard’s 
feelings and demeanor towards me. Again the 
influence of the dream remained almost as 
strong after waking as before; and although 
fully persuaded that it was a mere pleasant 1l- 
lusion, I could kardly, even at this moment, re- 
frain from forgetting the actual departure ot 
Clarence in the contemplation of her image so 
graciously presented to me during sleep. 

Those who have given the reins to fancy in 
this manner, are rarely exact in their worldly 
proceedings. It has always been a matter of 
wonder and congratulation to me that I com- 
pleted my toilette without making some flagrant 
omission or mistake in costume: as it was, | 
entirely deluded myself as to the proper time, 
and presented myself at Sandown, more than an 
hour earlier than I ought to have done. Mr. 
Everard had tired himself with too longa walk, 
and was dozing in the study; Clarence was still 
in the drawing-room, as lively and tormenting 
as usual, but retired in a few minutes to dress. 
The aged lady, thank Heaven, had gone home 
the day before, so that I was left quite alone to 
my reverie, and in a few moments was as com- 
pletely absorbed in the dream which haunted 
me, as though I had in reality been once more 
asleep. So vivid and soothing was its remem- 
brance, that I quite forgot where I was, and 
sate gazing on vacancy in a kind of pleasant 
trance ; even the entrance of Clarence, when 
she returned, did not break the illusion, but 
merely strengthened it, by being at once inter- 
woven with the tissue of the dream. I must 
certainly have made a very singular appearance ; 
for I neither rose nor spoke when she came in, 
but remained eyeing her with the utmost in- 
tentness, shading my forehead with both hands, 
and breathing quick, like one in a fever. No 
wonder that she was surprised at so unusual an 
exhibition! After observing it for a while, she 
at length dissolved the spell by asking: 

‘Whit has happened? Are you ill, or be- 
witching, Mr. Fanshawe? Pray, do not fright- 
en me by looking as if a ghost was in the 
room !” 

I started at her voice; but for an instant was 
still too much confused to reply sensibly. The 
first sensation I had felt was of anger at being 
interrupted in so deliciousa reverie ; and forget- 
ting what she had said, I replied, with some pet- 
tishness, I believe,— 

‘Who is there!—oh! Miss Everard !—pardon 
me, I was dreaming, I am afraid,—yes, dream- 
ing,—and so delightfully, that I am almost sorry 
that you wakened me!’ 

‘You are always delightfully courteous, and 
quite happy in your selection of time and place 
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fer such enjoyments,—and to-day more so than 
ever. Saying this, she rose with an offened air, 
and added: ‘Pray, try to recover your dream: I 
am going away.’ 

‘Nay,’ I said, with a most unusual d:gree of 
courage, ‘I cannot recall it if you go, nor ever 
dream plesantly again if you are angered, 
Fairy.’ 

She looked infinitely amazed at this address, 
but said, ‘I do not understand aword of all this; 
surely it is some proverbe or May game; if so, 
let me have the key, that I may take a part in 
it with discretion before the others come down.’ 

‘It is no such thing,’ [I said; ‘but a dream, as 
I said, infinitely more delightful to me than any 
reality.’ As I gazed upon her, she appeared for 
a2 moment curious or irresolute, and Pelt as if I 
must at all hazards tell her the purport of my 
dream. 

‘I cannot guess riddles,’ she answered; ‘and 
I have at this moment no patience to spare; but 
[ think you can only persuade me to forget how 
very rude you are, by telling me something really 
worth such a price.’ 

‘Do not bid me, was my reply, ‘unless you 
will hear it patiently out—this, I think, would 
at least gain me a pardon,—yet, perhaps, you 
would not believe me, for it was of yourself that 
I dreamed.’ 

‘Of me !’ she exclaimed, with a doubtful look. 
‘Now, I must insist on hearing it. You are not 
permitted to take such excursions in my very 
presence, and then choose whether you will tell 
me or not.’ 

‘Are you really in earnest, Fairy” I asked, 
looking at her earnestly; ‘for I am often at a 
loss to know how your pleasure is to be under- 
stood.’ 

‘Quite in earnest,’ she said, quickly. 

‘Then, if you will allow me to sit at your 
feet, I will tell you how I dreamed.’ 

She nodded, laughing, and I used the permis- 
sion; while, resting her arm on the corner of 
the sofa, and shading her eyes with one hand, 
she listened as I related it with an intrepidity 
that I can only explain by the conviction that I 
was still less than half awakened from reverie, 
and was in a kind ef excitement which put my 
usual diffidence to flight: 

‘I dreamed that I was standing at your side: 
where, I know not; but it was in a beautiful 
and flowery place, the air of which seemed to 
make everything that breathed i it tranquil and 
loving. We spoke together not as in real life, 
but with seriousness and entire trust on toth 
sides; and it wasas if all fear ef your charming 
wilfulness had left me, or that grieved you; and 
at first I fancied that you were jesting, as of old: 
but when I looked into your eyes, they were 
changed. You were no longer the same Fairy 
atall: there were the same features, as beautiful 
as ever; but the expression was calm, almost 
mournful, and your eyes were like the the cen- 
tre of a heaven where all is deep and still. 
There now came over me a” "nutterable longing 
to shelter you from some wrong or misfortune 
which I seemed to fear was approaching you; 
and just a3 I turned to speak to you, an eagle 
with golden beak and claws darted through the 
branches overhead, and flew upon you. Before 


I could raise wy hand you cried, and I yaw that 
he had struck your brow with his beak, and 
made it bleed. Again the bird attacked you; 
but I drove him away. Then you besame very 
pale and faint, so that you rested your head for 
support on my shoulder; and I did not tell you 
how willingly I would have shed all the blood 
in my heart to restore the drops that you had 
lost: for in my dream (I said how much sweeter 
it was than the reality!) [ felt that you knew 
how entirely I loved you; but I only took your 
hand, and pressed it very softly ; and I saw that 
you understood my heart: for you looked up to- 
wards me with an eye that said ail this and 
more; and I felt your own fingers’ ‘For 
God’s sake,’ I said, as at that moment my story 
was abruptly broken off, ‘do not mock me, 
Fairy! I only said it was a dream.’ 

I had uncensciously touched her hand at thie 
passage; and I cannot describe thethrill which 
ran through my frame, the wonder and breath- 
less suspense that moved me, as she gave me 
one look like that angel’s glance in my dream, 
and her fingers slightly returned tothe pressure 
of mine. 

‘Am I dreaming now?’ I cried. ‘O say that 
it is not so! 

‘She whispered ‘ No ;’ and as I looked up in 
her face, in an ecstacy of surprise and delight, 
she blushed crimson red and hid it on my shoul- 
der. I rose, and gently drew her to my bosom. 
It was as if I had been struck by lightning! 
The suddenness of an event, so wholly unex- 
pected, completely paralyzed me. I continued 
gazing upon the sweet burden, with my heart 
too full for speech. I could not even shed a 
tear, hardly drew a breath, nor did I venture to 
disturb a scene that seemed like some unsub- 
stantial rapture, wich a touch would again re- 
solve into air: 

After some moments, she softly freed herself 
from my embrace, and, looking up with all her 
wonted radiance of eye, although it now swam 
in tears, she said to me, 

‘You have been too hard with me. I will 
hear no more of your dream ;’ and again raised 
her hands to her brow, on which I impressed 
my first kiss, as I replied,‘ There is ne more, 
sweetest Clarance! You have made me too 
happy in waking I forgot the rest.’ 

‘lam afraid I have been very foolish, and 
you too headstrong,’ she said, after a loager si- 
lence; ‘ but this is now past; and what shall 
I 











‘The remainder of her speech was cut short by 
an apparition, which we lad both been too bliss- 
fully engaged in looking at each other to ob- 
serve before. Jt was no other than cousin Will 
himself? whocould not, indeed, have been ex- 
pected to look less spiteful and blank than he 
did, seeing his mistress in the arms of another. 
Clarence, thus caught, seemed for the first time 
afraid of him, and ran out of the room with a 
little screain, nearly oversetting her father, who 
was at the same moment tottering in at thedoor. 
But he did not, after all, escape without mis- 
chief; for cousin Will, who was addressing me 
in 2 very angry manner, happened tostamp vio- 
lently at the instant when Everard had reached 
him, and damaged his tender foot so effectually 
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that his suffering, and the necessary call fer relief, 
caused a diversion, by which I profited to re- 
cover a little sang froid, and prapare myself for 
the result of this most unhoped for happiness. 
The first thing vas, of course, to give my rival 
a clear intimation that I was prepared to do bat- 
tle to the uttermost for Clarence; and it was 
gratifying to see that his distinct perception of 
t!is fact, while it surprised him, in one whom 
he had always regarded as ashy, inconsiderable 
person, acted as a wonderful emollient of his an- 
ger. This took place while Everard was under- 
going the process of fomenting and wrapping up 
the wounded member. It then fell to his turn 
to demand explanations of what had happened ; 
and I found his displeasure by no means so easi- 
ly checked as cousin Will’s had been. To ac- 

uaint him withthe real history of the declara- 
tion, and its success, which seemed quite as sur- 
prising to me, as it could be to him, would, of 
course, have been useless; he would have 
thought I was jesting with him. I therefore 
merely said that the prospect of his daughter's 
departure had wrung from me an involuntary 
avowal of feelings that I had long borne in se- 
cret, and that, to my infinite wonder and delight, 
I found them reciprocated ; having, until that 
moment, never entertained the shadow of such 
a presumption. This it was naturally by no 
means easy to make Everard believe; and he 
tnrned, without replying, to cousin Will, whose 
opinion on the matter he requested to hear. I 
was really sorry for the conflict, which I could 
see was passing in my rival’s mind, between the 
desire of revenge, and the apprehension of its 
consequences. Fear, however, prevailed; and 
he declared, with as much indifference as he 
could assume, that after such a preofas he had 
witnessed of his cousin’s partiality for another, 
it was impossible for him to continue a suit, 
which she had, as he complained, never given 
him any reason to consider acceptable to her. 
This was even less satisfactory to Mr. Everard 
than my discourse had been, and he sent to de- 
sire the presence of his daughter. She refus- 
ed, however to appear, except in the presence of 
Everard alone. What passed between them I 
learned afterwards from her own confession to 
me; and it may be conceived with what pride 
and delight I heard, that this coy, brilliant crea- 
ture, had long pitied and loved in secret the mel- 


ancholy being, whose story had sunk deep into 
her heart, when I little thought she was listen- 
ing to it. She admitted that, but for the acci- 
dental discovery of this morning she might 
scarcely have known how strongly the feeling 
had rooted itself there; but also affirmed that 
in no caseshe had ever liked, or would have be- 
stowed herself upon her cousin. 

Such was the perplexed web which I had to 
disentangle ; a change so sudden and remarkable 
in the relations of all the parties, which had 
been brought about by the occurrence of my 
dream alone. I have dwelt so long on the main 
incident, that it will be as well to reserve fora 
following chapter the detail of the obstacles 
and anxieties which were to be encountered be- 
fore I could fully obtain the precious gift which 
Clarence Everard had bestowed upon me. It 
is sufficient to say, that I at ent triumphed 
over her father’s reluctance and economic seru- 
ples; and that all the happiness I since have en- 
joyed has been the dower of her bright spirit and 
affectionate heart. It would possibly amuse 
some of my readers to hear that, in the final ac- 
complisment of our mutual wishes, the interfer- 
ence of the same Miss Vane, who appears in the 
early part of this episode, was most whimsically 
effective. She never was informed of my identi- 
ty with the intruder of former years, and has 
taken a great liking to my eldest son, who, I be- 
lieve, will one day be her heir; but Clarence 
still threatens to betray my secret, wherever | 
venture to disobey any of her behests ; although, 
as it has now been kept for twelve years, I think 
little of the menace. 

With such daily reasons to rejoice in my sin- 
gular good fortune, the cardinal point of which 
has been shown truly and without a word of em- 
bellishment, it will seem not unnatural that | 
should think reverentially of dreams, and belive, 
with the old poet, that ‘ they are sent from Heav- 
en.’ I may have occasion hereafter to furnish 
additional reasons for this faith, of a nature more 
striking, if less agreeable, than the preceding 
narrative displays. In the meantime [ will on- 
ly express a hearty wish that the gracious and 
gay, whom I especially addressed at the begin- 
ning of the story, may dream, whenever it may 
be most welcome and surprising to them, as 
sweetly and truly as I have done, of the be- 
ing that lies nearest to their hearts ! ; 


—-~<>-—— 


From the Book of the Boudoir for 1842 
‘I THINK OF THEE,’ 


BY LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


‘. 

I think of thee—when, bursting from the grove, 
From her sweet dwelling in the greenwood tree, 

The nightingale pours forth her lay of leve ;— 
When dost thou think of me? 


I. 
I think of thee—in twilight’s dewy shade, 
In the effulgence of the sunbeam free, 
In the pure radiance of the moonlight glade ;— 
Where dost thou think of me? 


ttt. 
I think of thee~with trembling tenderness, 
With gushing tears of voiceless ecstasy. 
With sighs that soothe, with grief that seems to 


bless ;— 
How dost thou think of me ? 


Iv. 
Oh! think of me—until we meet again, 
If kinder stars ordain such bliss to be ; 
For, sever’d far by mountain or by main, 
I ever think of thee! 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany for October. 
A MYSTERY. 
A STORY DERIVED FROM AN ITALIAN CHRONICLE 


BY ISABELLA F. HOMER. 


PART THE FIRST. 
‘L’uno di servitu, |’altro d’impero 
Si gloria; ellain se stessa, ed egli in lei.°-—Tasso. 

It was a September night, soft, fragrant, 
and starlight,—one of those delicious nights 
peculiar to Italian skies, which the inhabit- 
ants of ruder climes vainly sigh to behold,— 
when to breathe the pure atmosphere, and to 
gaze upon the transparent firmament is, in 
itself, a joy too deep for words; and the soul 
lifts itselfin silent thanksgiving to the God 
whe made so fair a world! There was no 
moon; yeta dying glory, the last trace of 
departed day, lingered in the clear heavens, 
and shed its magic coloring upon the gardens 
of Pratolino, (that gem of the Appenines, 
the regal villa of the Medici,) investing with 
a soft shadowy beauty the glades and fount- 
ains, the lawns, the dim grottoes and bright 
translucent lakes, with which the taste and 
magnificence of the reigning Duke, Frances- 
co de Medici, had embellished the Eden-like 
retreat. All was silence; the murmurs of the 
waters were hushed; the leaves stirred not in 
that breathless calm; the very air seemed to 
sleep! A stranger, wrapped in a dark brown 
mantle, was the only living accompaniment 
to the scene; his features were concealed be- 
neath the flap of a large hat, and he was seat- 
ed at the base of a statue of Pan, which was 
placed under the shelter of a clustering mass 
of myrtles, and overshadowed by two weep- 
ing willows, whose graceful branches kissed 
the velvet turf beneath, and fell like a ver- 
dant tent around him. As he sat in breath- 
less expectation, mute and motionless as the 
statue at whose pedestal he reclined, the 
beatings of his heart became audible in the 
deep pervading stillness that reigned around. 
And who was he, that muffled stranger? 
What mysterious hand had opened to him 
at the ‘witching’ hour of night the gates of 
that prohibited retreat? How had he con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of its watchful 
suardians? ‘What business had he there at 
euch a time ?’ 

Guido Razzi was the younger son of arich 
Genoese tamily. Nature had lavished vpon 
him ‘the fatal gift of beauty,’ and the perhaps 
still more fatal one of deep sensibility ; to 
these were added a powerful intellect and 
rare talents, the seul of a poet, the enthusi- 
asm of an artist, and that ardor of mind 
which led him to treat whatever occupation 
interested him, less asa pastime than a pas- 
Sonate and engrossing pursuit. In earlier 
ages, when the red-cress banner waved tri- 
umphant over the seas, and the glory of Ge- 
moa, ind the deeds of her sons, had spread, 


her domihion from west to east, the youthtul 
Guido’s aspirations would perhaps have rais- 
ed him tothe ranks of her most distinguished 
warriors; like his forefathers, he would have 
become a hero; he would have made glory 
his ido], and spurning all meaner ambition, 
would have worshipped at no shrine less daz- 
zling; but he had fallen upon other times, 
when all that remained to his country was 
the light of the past; the dreary fuimus 
which leaves to nations as well as to indi» 
viduals nothing but the sterile and melan 
choly pleasures of retrospection ! 

His ardent spirit, chafing under the inac- 
tivity to which circumstances had doomed 
him, ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ by the in- 
dolent monotony of his father’s house, sought 
for indemnification in the fairy land of lmag- 
ination, and devoted its energies to the wor- 
ship of the Muses, and the cultivation of the 
fine arts. He quitted Genoa, and wandered 
through Italy. Rome beheld the young 
stranger within her walls, feeding the sacred 
flame of genius from whose pure sources at 
which the minds of Rephael and Michael 
Angelo had kindled into immortal lustre.— 
The shores ot Pansilippo and of Mergellina 
had echoed to the accents of his voice, as 
‘dazzled and drunk with beauty,’ he lingered 
in that enchanting clime and caught poetical 
inspiration from the aspect of Nature in her 
most seducing form. He stood by the tombs 
of Virgil and Sannazzaro; had meditated over 
the marble that encloses the dust of Dante; 
gazed with pitying eyes on the walls of St. 
Anna, in whose gioomy cell the giited Tor- 
quato was then expiating the involuntary 
crime of having believed that a princess 
might be ‘a love-mate for a bard!’ lingered 
amidst the Euganean hills, near that quiet 
hamlet where the bones of Laura’s lover re- 
pose; and visited every spot which had been 
sanctified tothe memory of man by the pres- 
ence a).d the sufferings of genius. And ap- 
plause and renown had followed the footsteps 
of the youthful Guido in his pilgrimage; and 
the poets wreath had bound his brows at the 
Capitol! Bunt this was not enough to satisfy 
the cravings of his soul; it yearned for a hap- 
piness stiil untasted; it aspired to triumphs 
in which his heart might lose a sense of its 
lonelines2. What were the applauges of the 
multitude to him, since no fond heart echoed 
them, and beat responsive to his own? In 
this vague and dreamy state of melancholy, 
which, like the still, sultry gloom that pre- 
cedes the tempest, is often the precursor of 
some devastating hear:-quake, he reached 
Florence, then flourishing under the govern- 
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ment of that famous race of merchant princes, 
the bloodstained Medici, whose liberal protec- 
tion of the fine arts, and unceasing efforts to 
render their fair capital the seat of learning 
and refinement, have not dazzled succeeding 
ages into blind forgetfulness of their many 
crimes, or sufficed to redeem their memory 
from the moral leprosy that clings to it 

During one of the excursions in which 
Guido loved to indulge in the lpvely en- 
virons of Florence, with no companion 
save his ‘thick-coming fancies,’ he wandered 
tothe domain of Pratolino, aad, enchanted 
by the beanty of the scene, he flung himself 
inthe grass, and dreamed the golden hours 
away, lulled by the murmurs of its waterfalls, 
and shaded by its magnificent trees. With 
his eye fixed upon the colossal Appenine, 
whose bold and rugged outline showed in 
strong relief against the bright blue sky, 
and towered above the voluptuous bowers 
that sheltered him, calm majestic, and severe, 
like the monarch of the fair domain, he ad- 
mired the beautiful effects of the light and 
shade, the magical changes of coloring pro- 
duced by the gradual transition from noon- 
day splendor tothe more subdued glories of 
sunset; and, determined to perpetuate his ob- 
servations, he returned thither more than 
once, and busied himself in transmitting to 
canvass the fleeting hues that had enchanted 
him 

One day, while he he was thus employed 
and that he had embodied in the foreground 
of his picture one of his dreams of beauty in 
the form of a naiad rising from her fountain, 
and wringing in graceful disorder the long 
meshes of her streaming hair, the sound o 
footsteps approaching caused him to look up, 
andhe beheld, issuing from a grove of plata- 
nus trees, a female figure, wrapped in a light 
zendada, her head covered with a veil so 
transparent, that, like athin vapor floating 
across the disk ot a bright star,as it shaded 
but could not conceal her beauty. She ap- 
proached with slow steps, her eyes bent upon 
the ground, and apparently quite uncon- 
scious of Guido’s vicinity. Beautiful she 
was, even beyond all that his glowing imag- 
ination had ever depicted to him of female 
loveliness; her movements were all grace, 
her countenance all harmony; and so ethere- 
al and dream-like was her appearance that 
scarcely could he believe it was a ‘mortal 
mixture of earth's mould’ that moved before 
nim. Motionless, and absorbed in the delight 
of beholding her, Guido followed with his 
eyes the fair vision as she slowly pursued 
the windings of the avenue; and when at last 
she disappeared, he felt like one from whom 
the light of the sun had suddenly been with- 
drawn. The naiad was untouched; the pencil 
tell from his hand,—his occupation was gone! 
and his heart, soul, and thoughts, ravished 
by the enchanting apparition he had just be- 
held, hovered eagerly tewards the spot where 
she had vanished. I[n vain, however, when 
he decized upon following her, did he wander 


through the woods and labyrinths of Pratel:- 
no,—in vain did he penetrate into its deep 
grottoes, and visit its clustering bowers; she 
whom he sought was no longer there; she 
had disappeared. 

On the morrow he returned, and the next 
day, and the next; and during a whole week 
he pursued his vain research. The beautiful 
stranger came no more to the platanus grove ; 
the avenue was deserted by her; and to the 
sickly fancy of Guido, the whole of that 
lovely region had suddenly changed into a 
desert,—the face of Nature had become dis- 
colored, and without a charm. 

‘Wert thou an illusion of my brain?’ he 
asked himself,—‘a phantom conjured up by 
my heated imagination, or a living being sent 
to dazzle iny eyes, and mock my hopes with 
a glimpse ef thy matchless beauty, and then 
disappear for ever? Art thou an angel de- 
scended upon earth togive to its inhabitants 
a foretaste ef Heaven, or a creature of this 
world revealed to me by the hand of Fate as 
the being who is to become a part of myself, 
—the arbitress of my happiness,—the sover- 
eign lady enthrowned within my heart? All 
that is most beautiful, most poetical, most 
sublime in the wonders of nature, and the 
treasures of art, unites in thy aspect, oh, in- 
comparable being! Nor can aught of beau- 
tiful, poetical, or sublime, henceforth present 
itself to my imagination but as connected with 
thy divine charms. But, wherefore dost thou 
conceal thyself from me? Why wilt thou 
not once again appear to bless me with a look, 
to console me with a werd? Henceforward 
my life is bound up inthee; and tothve alone 
does my soul turn asthe source from which 
all its future happiness or misery must ema- 
nate.’ 

Thus the enamored Guido lingered day 
after day on the spot where he had beheld the 
fair unknown, Hope still whispering to him 
that she would again appear, and with delu- 
sive dreams feeding the flame that consumed 
his heart; and, night after night, when the 
closing of the gates at sunset warned him to 
depart, he would tear himself away from 
Pratoliro sick at soul, bitterly railing at the 
weakness which he had suffered so fantastic 
a passion to tyrannise over him, yet yielding 
without a struggle to the infatuation which 
daily led him to the scene of his enchant- 
ment, again to hope, and again to be disap- 
pointed. His pencil was neglected; his 
books thrown aside; and all his favorite pur- 
suits becaine intolerable to him; but in this 
period of moral suffering his poetical talent 
developed itself with rare perfection, and the 
woods of Pratolina daily echoed to the melo- 
dy of his voice, as, sweeping the chords of his 
lute with a master’s hand, the history of his 
heart flowed to his lips in verses tender and 
harmonious as those of Petrarch himself. 

At last, one evening, as with reluctant steps 
and slow he prepared to leave the gardens, @ 
female form appeared in sight, following him 
atadistance. It was not the adored unknown 
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(the eye of love could not for one moment be 
deceived ;) she neither possessed her faultless 
contours nor her graceful movements; but 
his beating heart presaged that she came from 
her who was his destiny—nor had it deceived 
him. As soon as he had reached a spot where 
lime-trees spreading above, and myrtles clus 
tering beneath, shut him out from the pessi- 
bility of being observed, the fleet-footed dam- 
sel rapidly gained his side, and stopped him. 
With her finger laid upon her lip, she signifi- 
ed to him that he was not to speak, placed a 
letter in his hand, and disappeared, without 
breaking silence. The billet contained these 
lines :— 

‘Be in waiting to-night at the garden-wall 
facing the north, near a little door fastened 
with a bolt, and overshadowed by two old 
cypresstrees. Silence and discretion.’ 

Language cannot do justice to the felicity 
which these few words conveyed to the heart 
of Guido,—his feelings had been understood, 
—his love was returned! Long before night- 
fall he was hovering round the spot indicated ; 
at last the dor opened,—the taciturn damsel 
introduced hi.n into the garden, guided him, 
without breathing a word, to the spot where 
the opening of this sketch describes him to 
have been seated, and, making a sign that he 
was to wait there in silence, she quitted him, 
and became lost to view in the deepening 
shadows of the trees. 

And presently the pendent branches of the 
two willows were gently parted, and, light as 
asylph, silent and spirit-like, the beautitnl 
incognita steod befure him, her fair cheek pale 
as the statue at whose base he was seated, her 
large eyes veiled beneath their long lashes, 
and bent timidly towards the earth. Guido, 
bending his knee to the ground, stretched out 
his arms towards her as though invoking a 
deity, and that simple act conveyed more elo- 
quently than words perhaps could have done, 
the wonder, joy, and adoration, which filled 
his heart, and had deprived him of the power 
of speech; at least the incognita thus inter- 
preted his silent homage. She was the first 
to speak; and soft, low, and musical, her 
voice completed the fascination which her 
loveliness had exercised over the feelings of 
the young Genoese. 

‘Guido,’ she said, ‘the step I have taken,— 
the expedient to which I have had recourse, 
are convincing proofs that our souls under- 
stand each other, and that mine abandons it- 
self with implicit confidence to the loyalty of 
yours. Forbid it, Heaven, that this fond 
trust should prove to be as misplaced as it is 
blind! The sentiment which has subjugated 
us both may lead to our mutual perdition— 
yes, mutual. Do yeu hear me?’ she contin- 
ued hurriedly, perceiving the agitation of 
Guido, and drawing nearer to him. ‘Listen, 
then, without interrupting me, for these pre- 
cious moments are full of solemn import. I 
know you, Guido! I have known you ever 
since the day on which I appeared to you in 
the platanus grove ; unseen by you, I then be- 


held you follow the traces of my footsteps, 
and each succeeding day | watched you, and 
witnessed your vain researches, and the ar- 
dent emotions with which they were pursued. 
I listened to the passionate accents that re- 
vealed to me the love | Lad inspired,—a love 
such as my youthrul fancy had once dreamed 
of, but which I had despaired ot ever finding 
to be areality! And then it was, that in my 
turn I hung upon your footsteps ; ever near, 
yet still unseen, | gave myself up to the dan- 
gerous delight of observing you. In secret [ 
watched you—in secret | made myself mis- 
tress of your sentiments and inclinations; I 
obtained (no matter how) a knowledge of your 
name, rank, country, habits,—and all that [ 
heard was favorable,—all tended to strength- 
en my infatuation! One thing still remains 
to be ascertained—your willingness to accede 
to conditions which | am forced to impose on 
you; | must put your devotion te a test, dif- 
ficult indeed to require, still more difficult to 
grant; but I cannot abselve you from this 
trial, for the alternative of our parting now 
for ever hangs upon its issue; it is with that 
intention that I have brought you here.’ 

She paused ; and the gentle gravity of her 
accents sunk into the heart ot Guido, and 
caused it to thrill with emotions which he 
sought not to define. 

‘A trial!’ he exclaimed, and there was that 
in his voice which carried conviction to her 
soul,—there was in its intonation a confidence 
in his own sentiments, an abandon d’ame, an 
abnegation of selfish feeling, as spontaneous 
as it was unlimited ; ‘a test !’ he added ; ‘name 
it, that you may be obeyed!’ and he pros- 
trated himself at her feet in token of uncon- 
ditiolal devotion. 

‘l believe you,’ she replied, motioning him 
to rise and place himself beside her; and yet, 
I must extract from you an oath to that effect. 
Do you feel yourself capable of obeying the 
only restriction with which I shallever shack- 
le your affections ?’ 

Thus saying, she extended to him her trem- 
bling hand, and Guido eagerly possessing 
himself of it, sealed with his lips the vew of 
allegiance he breathed over it. 

‘Listen to me,’ she continued. ‘I have al- 
ready told you that our attachment may prove 
fatal to us both; and now, | repeat, that it 
will lead us to certain perdition unless we 
surround it with the profoundest mystery. It 
is absolutely necessary that we should cen- 
ceal it from every living being; and, if it 
were possible, it ought in like manner to be 
hidden from the light of Heaven, from the 
very air that we breathe! Swear tome, then, 
by all that is dearest to you upon earth, by all 
that is most sacred to you ih Heaven, that, 
satisfied with my tenderness alone, you will 
never seek to know me,—to see me,—to be 
with me,—except when [ shall point out to 
you the time, the manner, and the place.— 
Swear to me, that, deaf to every suspicion, 
impenetrable to all curiosity, you will never 
interrogate me respecting aught that regards 
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my actual position, or my future prospects ; 
that you will never even ask to know my 
name !’ 

‘Not even your name!’ repeated Guido, 
with indignant surprise. ‘What strange mys- 
tery is this? and what can you fear from 
me?’ 

‘Nothing from you, buteverything fur you! 
Must I repeat it, Guido? this imprudent love 
may lead us both to destruction; a terrible 
fatality governs my life, and more terribly 
still does it threaten all who interest me.— 
Love alone, exalted, disintesested, confiding 
love, such as my soul has long sighed for, and 
which I believed had for ever vanished from 
earth, can shed aray of brightness over the 
gloom of my existence. Alas! such an af- 
fection ence appeared to smile upon me; but 
rapid, fugitive as a wintry sunbeam, it van- 
ished, and left my heart more chill and dreary 
from having fora moment reflected its transi- 
tory glow. Andnow, even now, I beheld it 
shine upon me once again, more serenely 
steady than before ; and Hope whispered to 
me that the joy would be less fleeting—but it 
was an illusion! again it abandons me more 
cruelly than before—without leaving me even 
the remembrance of a momentary felicity to 
dwell upon. Leave me, Guido, and forget 
all that has passed; think no more of this 
conversation, this place, this hour !—think no 
more of me!’ 

She arose to depart; but Guido, flinging 
himself upon his knees before her, and grasp- 
ing her dress, detained her. 

‘No, this must not be!’ he exclaimed.— 
‘Beautiful and beloved one ! you cannot mean 
that we should thus separate! From hence- 
forward my destiny is here, at your feet, 
blindly to obey you! Whoever you are, 
whatever the mystery may be that involves 
you, I accept the conditions you have im- 
posed upon me, and abandon inyself to your 
guidance, heart and soul, without reserve !’ 

The incognita sunk back upon the marble 
seat from whicu she had risen, breathless with 
emotion; then bending over the prostrate 
youth, who still remamed at her feet, with 
his face buried in his han¢s, ‘Oh, Guido !’ 
she murmured, ‘deceive me not!’ 

He raised his eyes at those words, and gaz- 
ed upon the enchantress. Her veil, disen- 
gaged from the golden bodkin by which it 
had been confined, fell negligently over her 
shoulders, leaving completely revealed to him 
her beautiful face, pale with passion, denbt, 
and fear; a tear trembled in her deep lustrous 
eyes, and gleamed in the star-light likea dew- 
drop in the chalice of a violet. 

‘I swear not, to deceive you!’ exclaimed 
the youthful lover. ‘Provided that your heart 
is mine, and that you banish me not from your 
presence, what are your secrets, or your 
name, tome? I will believe that a celestial 
spirit has descended upon earth to visit and 

_ Console me ; and the name that my heart in 
its secret orisons bestows upon you shall nev- 
erbe whispered even to the winds of Heay- 
en! Yes, | swear it!’ 
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PART THE SECOND ‘ 
‘La vide, e la conobbe ; e resto senza 
FE, voce e moto. Ahi vista! ahi conoscenza!’ 
Gerusalemme Liberata 

Asp the oath of Guide Raggi was sacred. 
For a time his felicity was unclouded, and if 
it appeared to him that the fulness of his joy 
could admit of no increase, neither did he 
contemplate the possibility of its ever dimi- 
nishing. ‘The pasoiunate dream of his heart 
had been realized, and beyond the present he 
looked not; besides, such were the beauty 
and blandishments of his mysterious enslay- 
er, such the subjugating influence of her pre- 
sence, that as long as they were together he 
never felt the unequal gronnds upon which 
her strange caprice had willed that they 
should stand. 

With womanly tact she delicately admin- 
istered to his vanity as well asto his love ; 
she spoke to him of himself, she drew from 
his lips the history of his whole life, of his 
aspirations, his studies, and his sensations ; 
she hung delighted upon the recital of his 
travels, and in imagination wandered by his 
side through the class‘c ruins of Rome, along 
the enchanting shores of the Mediterranean, 
or by the green waters of the Adriatic; and 
it was only when they had separated that 
Guido remembered the impenetrable mystery 
in which she had wrapped herself; and if a 
passing doubt ever assailed his mind, it was 
(like one of those thin vapors which float in 
early morning over a beautiful landscape,and 
vanish before the rays of the sun,) dispelled, 
forgotten, in her presence. Curiosity became 
hushed there ; and if he remembered his oath 
it was to shrink from every attempt at absolv- 
ing himself from it, even as he would have 
shrunk from raising the curtain that veiled 
from profane eyes some holy sanctuary. 

As long as the serene nights of autumn 
lasted, the meetings of the lovers at the same 
place and the same hour were uninterrupted; 
but at last the rainy season commenced,bleak 
winds blew from the Apennines, and the 
nocturnal! inte: views at Pratoline became less 
frequent and more brief. 

‘| must soon go to Florence,’ said the un- 
known one night to Guido; ‘1am forced to 
leave you for a few weeks,—and in so doing, 
I must, alas! impose another sacrifice upon 
you. Do not, I conjure you, leave these sol- 
itudes during my absence ; but tranqually a 
wait my return here. Do you promise me, 
this, deares: Gudio ’—do you swear it to 
me ?’ 

‘And do you promise me that your return 
will be prompt and certain ?’ enquired Guido, 
with a sinking at heart which he could not 
overcome. 

She remained silent for a moment plunged 
in deep thought, as if revolving in her mind 
what answer might best tranquilize his feel- 
ings, without compromising her secret ; while 
Guido, with his eyes sorrowfully fixed upon 
her countenance, endeavored to read there 
the fiat that she was about to pronounce. 
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But that moment the noise of carriage- 
wheels, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, and 
the clash of arms, were heard outside of the 
garden wall near to which the lovers were 
seated; lights suddenly appeared in the 
grounds of Pratolino; servants bearing flam- 
beaux followed one another in quick succes- 
sion, and cries of ‘The Duke' the Duke !— 
Long live the Duke,’ resounded through the 
gardens. 

The incognita started to her feet, pale and 
breathless, and louked round her with an ex- 
pression of terror and suspicion. 

‘Go—fly !’ she exclaimed to Guido, in a 
voice scarcely articnlate, and joining her 
hands together with frantic energy. ‘lRe- 
member your oath, Guido! Life or death 
hangs upon your fidelity to it. Go—go!— 
You shall soon hear from me !’ 

And, without awaiting his reply, she sprung 
past him, rushed into the nearest avenue,and 
vanished from the sight of her astonished lov- 
er, leaving him motionless and thunder- 
struck, without the power either to detain or 
to follow her. 

Eight days—a fortnight—the whole of No- 
vember passed away, and yet Guido heard 
nothing from the mysterious fair ene. At 
first he resolutely struggled against the doubts 
that assailed his mind, aud the fears that tor- 
tured his heart ; for the faith he so religious- 
ly placed in her love for him sustained his 
courage in that first sickening trial of hope 
deferred ; but when his expectations died a- 
way into despondency, und to his trust in her 
truth succeeded a conviction of her heartless 
abandment, words are wanting to express the 
wretchedness and despair that overwhelmed 
him. He recalled to mind all the conversa- 
tions that had passed between them, weighed 
her fond avowals, pondered over her conceal- 
ments, and pictured to himself her looks an- 
gestures, nay, the tears even that she had 
shed upon his bosom, that he might extract 
from these once-prized evidences of her ten- 
derness, proofs of her perfidy and deceit. Ir 
ritated with himselffor his weak concessions 
to her, irritated against the fascinations that 
had dazzled and blinded him, he cursed the 
passion which had lured him on into the dark 
and devious windings of such an adventure 
without knowing the hand to whose guid- 
ance he had surrendered himself. But alas! 
his anger was like the wind that blows upon 
a flame, fanning, but not extinguishing it 
such was the strength of his infatuation, such 
the weakness of his resolves, that the anhap- 
py Guido would again have blindly commit- 
ted himself to the deceiver to have renewed 
one moment of his past felicity—he would 
have braved eternal torments to have found 


himself once more beneath the willows of 


Pratolino, listening to the vows of the belov- 
ed but false unknown. 

One day, at last—fatal day !—-a letter reach: 
ed him, without any date either of time or 
place ; he tore it open, and, with a bursting 
heart, read its contents. 


‘Few are the words that I can write to yeu, 
Guido, and sad and solemn must they be, as 
the farewell of the dying. We shall never 
meet again! A horrible necessity separates 
us forever! Do not curse me for inflicting 
this unhappiness upon you: my crime will 
be visited upon me by alife of hopeless an- 
guish! No—do not curse me: the fatality 
that persecute: me, extends even to those [ 
love, and involves you in my sufferings. This 
I ought to have foreseen, and | did foresee it ; 
but love was stronger in my breast than rea- 
son ; and a vain hope—the hope that, once 
for all, I might vanquish my destiny—over- 
came me. For, believe me, Guido, I leved 
you as few on earth are capable of loving, and 
1 love you still, and for ever shall I love you, 
despite our eternal separation, and the iron 
barrier that has been raised between us. But, 
although | have caused your wretchedness, 
do not let me have to reproach myself with 
having caused your death! Destruction 
hangs over your head as long as you remain 
in Tuscany : it will falland crush you if you 
do not speedily remove yourself far away.— 
Fly quickly, then! seek safety in another 
land, and efface from your memory the last 
two months of your existence. A word ut- 
tered—a sign made by you of the past to any 
breathing being, would be the signal for your 
immediate destruction; no obstacle, no pre- 
caution could, in that case, prevent the pow- 
erful hand which has for ever separated us 
fromreaching you. Farewell, dear and un 
happy Guido! May Heaven watch over and 
console you! May your path in life be strew- 
ed with flowers, although my hand, alas! 
must not scatter them there! May the no- 
ble aspirations of your early days lead to the 
glory and happiness of your riper years ;— 
and, oh! may some devoted woman,—hap- 
pier far than me,—compensate to you for the 
ills I have inflicted, and replace in your 
young heart the wretched being who is lost 
to you for ever!’ 

‘The populace of Florence liad assembled in 
crowds in the great square belore the ducal 
palace ; every street and alley poured forth 
its living masses, like a torrent overflowing 
its banks. The air rang with the acclama- 
tions of a thousand joyous voices, and the 
hum and bustle of the multitude sounded in 
the distance like the murmur of the ocean 
waves lashed by the storm, and wildly break- 
ing upon the shore. Rich tapestries were 
hung before all the buildings; flowers strew- 
ed tie pavements; the bells of all the churches 
rang forth a merry peal, and, mingling with 
the roar of cannon fired st regular intervals, 
the delicious strains of music issuing from 
temporary orchestras stationed here and there, 
and the werlike din of the drums and trum- 
pets of the troops that lined the streets, form 
ed atout ensemble of bustle, noise, and move- 
ment, such as had not been seen or heard for 
years in that city of luxury and refinement, 
the fair and peerless Florence. Francesco 
the Second De Medici, Duke of Tuscany, was 
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on that day to celebrate his nuptials with 
Bianca Capello, daughter of the Venstian 
Republic. 

he magnificent procession, opened by the 
Florentine nobles, moved slowly onwards to- 
wards the cathedral church of Santa Maria 
del Fiore ; then followed the carriages ot the 
Venetian ambassadors, surrounded by the 
most conspicuous personages of their nation, 
ninety in number, who had flocked from the 
shores of the Adriatic to assist in placing upon 
the throne this new Caterina Cornaro; then 
came the brother of the Duke, the Cardinal 
Ferdinand de Medici, smiling at the applauses 
of the multitude, and the magnificence of the 
scene, with such a dark ambiguous smile, as 
once again, at a future day, was to curl his 
lip, upon an occasion splendid as the actual 
one, but not sojoyous. Afterwards came the 
heralds and the household of the sovereign, 
and, lastly, the ducal carriage appeared, bril- 
liant with gilding, sculpture, and rock crystal, 
and drawn by eight splendid Andalusian 
horses, who, impatient ot the slow pace to 
which their conductors reined them in, chafed 
upon their bits, tossed their superb manes, 
and pawed the ground as ifindignantly spurn- 
ing its contact. ‘She comes—she comes !— 
The beautiful Bianca, our fair Duchess, 
comes!’ burst from the lips of the crowd, as, 
rushing from all sides towards the point of at- 
traction, they jostled aud pushed against one 
another in order to obtain a nearer glimpse of 
the triumphant beauty. ‘Long live Bianca! 
Long live the bride of Duke Francesco! Long 
live our lovely Sovereign!’ resounded thro’ 
the air, and greeted her approach. 

Behind the foremost rank of spectators were 
standing a Fnot of young and light-hearted 
citizens, who amused themselves in bandying 
jokes, and exchanging remarks upon the pass- 
ing scene ; not one of which escaped the at- 
tention of the youthful stranger, who, hope- 
less of advancing nearer to the procession 
through the dense erowd that intervened, had 
stationed himself close to these young men. 

‘She is indeed exquisitely beautiful,’ said 
one of them: ‘how well do those gorgeous 
robes and chat transparent veil become her! 
but did you observe how pale and pensive she 
looks, as though she were a stranger to the 
joy which her presence occasions ?’ 

‘She is amazed by her good fortune,’ re- 
plied another, ‘to which assuredly she had no 
right to pretend. Corpo di Bacco! a poor 
Venetian, of noble family it is true, but un- 
connected with the state, a fugitive from her 
father's house, the wife ofa simple merchant's 
clerk, accustomed to the privations of a wan- 
dering life, to step all at once from such ob- 
seurity to the throne of Tuscany ! to find her- 
self the bride of a Medici, and hear herself 
saluted as Duchess! Why, sirs, itis enough 
to turn her head!’ 

‘Ay, ay, added a third; ‘and if she looks 


pensive and pale, she has good reasons fur 
doing so. Doyou think it possible all at once 
to forget the past? Are there not sad reco! 
lections that fix themselves indeliby upon the 
mind; remorse which the heart cannot fling 
aside? Poor Bonaventuri! that unfortunate 
husband who perished in so tragical a man- 
ner!’ 

‘And do you believe that Bianca was privy 
to her husband's death ?’ inquired a fourth in 
a low voice. 

‘Who knows?’ returned the last speaker, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Eh, signori!’ observed another one witha 
bitter smile, ‘this light-o’-love has left he e 
morse in the solitudes of Pratoline !i 

At these words the stranger started as ifa 
sword had pierced his heart; he heard no 
more, bnt darting into the crowd, pushed 
steadfastly onward. 

The procession reached the gates of the 
cathedral, and Bianca Capello having alight- 
ed from her carriage, stood for a moment upon 
the threshold, in the midst of the noble ladies 
and cavaliers who composed her retinue. A 
breathless silence had succeeded to the noisy 
acclamations that had greeted her on her 
march, and the multitude, hushed into mute 
expectation, testified their homage and ad- 
rairation only with their eyes in that solemn 
moment; when suddenly acry ef indescri- 
bable anguish was heard. ‘’Tis she! 'tis 
she!’ broke upon the still air; and a yonng 
man, whom the guards had vainly endeavored 
to hold back, precipitated himself from the 
crowd, and stretching his arms towards Bianca 
Capello, fell senseless at her feet. 

At that heart-broken cry, the bride turned 
round, anda crimson flush for a moment suf 
fused the transparent purity of her cheeks ;— 
but quiekly recovering berself, she cast a look 
of cold wonder and pity upon the motionless 
stranger, passed on, ‘and made no sign.’ 

The next day, a group of inquisitive idlers 
were coliected upon the banks of the Arno, 
near the Ponte Vecchio, around the lifeless 
body of a young man, which had just been 
drawn out of the river; three ghastly wounds 
had pierced his breast, and one of them had 
passed through his heart. Nobody knew who 
the deceased was, nor were there any papers 
about his person by which his name or station 
might be ascertained. One womanonly, who 
by her dress was nothing more than a serving 
damsel, gazed long and silently upon his still 
beautiful countenance, as though transfixed 
by the sad spectacle: then moving slowly 
away, she muttered toherself,‘Guido Raggi 

The name was overheard, and flew from 
mouth to month; it was soon known whe 
the unfortunate victim had been but how he 
perished, whether by his own act, or by the 
hand of an assassin, remained then, and has 
ever since remained, a MYSTERY. 
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The Suicide’s Burial. 


From Colburn’s London New Monthly for October. 
THE SUICIDE’S BURIAL. 


On the night of the 31st of December, 
182—, 1 made one of a gay and animated 
party at the house of a friend in Castle street, 
St. . Though in the invitation I had 
received nothing to that effect had been inti- 
mated, it was, I believe, the intention of our 
host, and the majority of his guests, to bid 
ferewell to the Old, and welcome te the New 
Year, in this festive manner. For myself I 
had other intentions; and when prevailed 
upon to attend tle party, I did not fail to in- 
form my friend that circumstances, which it 
were needless then to particularise, rendered 
it desirable that I should withdraw some time 
at least before midnight. My reasons for 
this apparent singularity (as [ learn them 
from my diary) were as follows: Firstly, I 
wished te hail the birth of the Young Year 
in the silence and privacy of my chamber; 
and lastly, I did not care to infringe upon a 
long-established habit of night-reading; the 
more soasI had that day purchased at a 
book-sale a curious old folio copy of “The 
Anatomie of Melancholy’’—till then known 
to me only by report. and whici I was there- 
fore impatiently burning to enjoy. 

“Ten minutes to twelve,’ exclaimed I, as, 
adjusting my cloak for departure, I looked at 
the dial inthe hall; “let me walk ever so 
fast, I shall scarcely be home in time.”’ 

Little did I then think thatere 1 should 
arrive there, hours would have passed, and | 
should have taken part in a mournful pruces- 
sion in honor of the dead. 

As | entered upon the dark street, and the 
door, closing behind me, cut off a stream of 
light so brilliant, as to nearly rival that of 
day—the centrast between the artificial splen- 
dor created by man for his enjoyment, and 
the deep gloom of nature at this season, did 
not fail to strike me. 

T:uly, it wasacold and dismal night.— 
The snow, which had fallen three days be- 
fore, still lay unthawed in the well nigh de- 
serted streets, and on the house tops ; whence 
the boisterous wird, (which, by its loud 
chanting, seemed to rejeice over the univer- 
sal desolation) hurled it fiercely down, in 
chilling and unwelcome showers, upon the 
belated pussenger. The dense black clouds 
hung heavily upon the city, and were as im- 
penetrable to vision as the roof of Tartarus. 
Hence the darkness had been intense, but for 
the dingy oil-lamps which, flickering faintly 
at long distances, shed from their smoky 
globes a doubtful glimmer on the snow be- 
neath, barely sufficient to indicate the path. 

Noting these inconveniences, but (as I was 
warmly clad) silently dispising them, 1 hur- 
ried homewards. Already I had passed the 
old cathredal, and was just about to quit the 
precints of its close, when the elock com- 
menced striking twelve, 


“The hour for frightful spec tres made.” 
I started! not from any superstitious fear, but 
from surprise—ten, eleven, TwELVE! The 
strokes burst so loudly and heavily upon my 
ear, that, for the instant, I was betrayed from 
the consciousness of my actual position, and 
it seemed as though Time himself, hovering 
aloft, had proclaimed through brazen throat 


‘the irrevocable dismissal of the departed 


ear. 

: { stopped involuntarily, and, as if to assure 
myself of the futility of that impression, 
jooked backwards at the magnificent pile 
whence the sounds had issued ; but so thick 
was the darkness, that notwithstanding the 
snow which fringed its battlements and 
mouldings, [ was scarcely able to define its 
masses against the sky. 

Upon the nerves of few deth the knell of 
the defunct year fall lightly and comfortably; 
upon the hearts of many it smites fiercely, 
with a voice louder and more awful than the 
voice of thunder. The reflection that an- 
other link is drawn of that frail and brief 
chain, whence we hang suspended over the 
gulf of Eternity, will obtrude itself, receive 
it how we may. That incorruptible part 
which informs and animates this earthly leav- 
en, and which the perpetual assaults of aom- 
neering or rebellious passions can never 
wholly vanquish, will seize with avidity a 
moment thus marked with more than ordina- 
ry distinction, to assert its heavenly prerog- 
ative, and vindicate its claim to attention. It 
is then the checquered vista of the past ap- 
pears in the most painful or pleasing colors; 
it is then vain speculations as to what may 
yet await us inthe dark womb of futurity 
are indulged in; it is then resolutions of 
amendment are made, that we may thereby 
quit the complainings of the still small voice 
within. 

But | must confess such reflections as these 
did not long occupy me on that night. My 
mind unconsciously reverted to the splendid 
scene I had so lately left. The pointed jest, 
the quick repartee, the delicate and neatly- 
turned compliment, with the gracious smile 
of the approving fair, were once more recall- 
ed through imagination. 

The distance I had to traverse was mere 
than half accomplished when, from a narrow 
lane which entered the street | was then in, 
at right angles (famous for being the birth- 
place of Nell Gwynne, the humane and re- 
nowned mistress of the Second Charles,) a 
long procession of men and women slowly 
and silently advanced. In front a huge lan- 
tern, containing three candles, was carried on 
a pole; and many of both sexes present bore 
similar conveniences of the usual size. By 
the aid of their light and that of the lamps, 
I was just enabled to discern in the centre of 
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the crowd, above the heads of the bearers, 
the dark outlines of a coffin. Upon gaining 
the middle of the broad street, it halted as if 
to form afresh, and the men lowered their 
berden to the ground. 

1 stocd petrified with astonishment. A 
funeral at the dead of night, its solemnities 
performed by a large and apparently inais- 
criminate concourse of people, not arrayed 
in the outward garbs of mourning, but in 
their ordinary habiliments, staggered me—1 
could nor comprehend it. A ghostly proces- 
sion on the gloomy shores of Stymphalus or 
Plegethon, could scarcely have more appalled 
me. Tobe thus returning from a brilliant 
party, one at which the elegances, and not a 
few of the blandishments of life prevailed 
with thoughts dwelling only on the fair and 
lovely in this world, and to stumble unex- 
pectedly on a corpse, the kind reader will 
admit was reason sufficient to give me pause. 

it was indeed one of those stern startling 
realities of life experience which, in mo- 
ments of hilarity, came unbidden, it is true, 
but which, in consideration of the beneficial 
effects they are calculated to produce, the 
good will never disregard or esteem unwel- 
come. 

Desirous of learning whose funeral it was, 
and why it took place at this unseasonable 
hour, 1 made way through the crowd till I 
came tothe body. Some slight injury had 
befallen the old parish bier whereon it rested, 
which a man was repairing ; and by the light 
held for that purpose | obtained a full view 
of the coffin. It was of the coarsest materi- 


als, rudely eonstructed, and evidently that of 


a person below the middle stature. Orna- 
ments it had none, unless the rings for grave 
cords at its sides could be so called. In lieu 
of a breastplate, the initial letters of the 
name, with the age of the deceased, were 
set in black nails thus ;— 
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I soon learnt that these were the remains 
of Margaret Bourne, a young woman whio 
had poisoned herself in consequence of a dis- 


appointment in leve, and that as a verdict of 


felo de se had been returned ut the inquest, 
she was to be buried without a passing bell, 
and denied the customary rites of Christian 
sepulture- 

There were many women round the corpse 
They were descanting in homely but em- 
phatic language upon the beauty, virtmes, 
and misfortunes of her who now lay “in cold 
obstruction”’ betore them, alike insensible to 
their praise and pi'y. Much wassaid incen- 
sure of one James Hughes, who had deceived 
her; of a cruel uncle who had first robbed, 
and then disowned her; and of the jury, 
who, they averred, should have brought in a 
verdict of imsanity, which they did not scru- 
ple to add, would have been the case had the 
decease been of rich or powerful family. 


The Suicide’s Burval. 


The bearers were preparing to resume their 
duty, when a women after gazing a brief 
while on the pali-less coffin, hastily took off 
and spread her cloak carefully over it; a 
second woman, perceiving it was too short to 
answer the intended purpose, followed the 
example of the first. I did not seek to alal- 
yse the motive, whatever it might be, which 
prompted these acts; it was sufficient to ob- 
serve it caught, on the part of the last, by 
that fine-drawn intuition of the feelings 
which despises the aid of werds. 1 looked 
in their faces; they seemed respectable wo- 
men of the middle age, and I would venture 
a trifle, had daughters themselves; but 
whether this was the case or not, at least 
they compassioned the lot of her whose in- 
sensate remains they had thus respected. 

Again the procession moved forwards, not 
in orderly, but in scattered groups; and not- 
withstanding the churchyard, where, by the 
side of her parents it was intended to bury 
her, was full two miles distant, the little I 
had heard so far interested me, that | resolved 
upon testifying my sympathy for her sad 
fate, by following her to the grave. 

Excepting its catastrophe, the history of her 
life presents littlke—perhaps nothing unusual. 
But as it may serve to show how the cloud of 
misery settled on her, ultimately to extinguish 
the light of reason, | shall give it in a few 
words, as I gathered it then, and by subse- 
quent inquiry. It is the story of an unit in 
the great body of industrious, honest poor— 
those who so frequently suffer and sorrow 18 
secret, and eat their hard-won bread in bitter- 
ness here, but whose recompense surely 
awaits them in a world other and better than 
this. 

Margaret Bourne was the only surviving 
child of John Bourne, an inconsiderable but 
respectable barge-owner in K At the 
age of fourteen she lost her father, who left 
his widow in humble, but (as their expenses 
were small) competent circumstances. About 
two years ufter this bereavement, her uncle, 
by the father’s side, prevailed on them, under 
promise of a higher rate of interest, to lend 
him their money, which, by some crooked 
means I never heard clearly explained, he 
ultimately contrived to wrest from them en- 
tirely. This villanous and merciless act, to- 
gether with the harassing anxieties of law 
consequent upon an attempt to enforce the 
rights of herself and daughter, brought the 
widow to a premature grave ; and pour Mar- 
garet was thrown on the wide woflda friend- 
less and destitute orphan. : 

Educated in the daily observance of religi- 
ous duties, under an exemplarary mother, she 
was happily proof against those pewerful and 
seductive temptations which, through the 
medium of the passions, assault the youthful 
and inexperienced, and under whose intuX:- 
cating influence so many fall. 

But her modest virtues, though they blos- 
somed and had been nurtured in secret, at 
length, through Providence, raised her up ® 
friend. 
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This was a Mrs. Trokes—a devout woman 
siace dead, and whose character deserves a 
passing encomium. She was the wife ofa 
retirec tradesman, who had !ong been a local 
preacheramong the Wesleyans. Beneficence 
in every shape, was her distinguishing char- 
acteristic : her intelligence and address would 
have put to the blush many of far more exalt- 
edrank. Havinga family no longer, a large 
portion of her time was disinterestedly devot- 
ed to attendance on the sick poor, and the re- 
lief of their most urgent wants. The good 
she didin this way was incalculable; and 
such was her discretion, that many wealthy, 
pious people intrusted her with the dispensa- 
tion of their alms. Wheresoever misery 
shivered, or sickness, pining on squalid couch, 
sent forth its despairing groan on the fetid air, 
in that rocm you might find her ministering 
consolation, or providing solid comforts like 
some Catholic ‘Sister of Charity,’ or a spirit 
whose home is Heaven. 

This saint-like woman on learning the 
character and desolate position of the orphan, 
interested herself on her behalf, and procured 
her employment as a glove-sewer, which, as 
she was industrious, amply provided for her 
humble wants. 

In personal appearance, Margaret Bourne 
was consideredhandsome. Her pale features 
were mild and pensive in their expression, and 
her figure was symmetrical and graceful. It 
80 unassuming a creature could in avything 
be pronounced remarkable, it was for a de- 
gree of intellectual attainment superior to her 
station, for the winning suavity of her man- 
ners, jor timidity, inodesty, and reserve. 

About six months afier her mother’s death, 
a young man of good character named James 
Hughes, foreman in the house she worked 
for, commenced paying his court to her.— 
This lasted without interruption for two years 
during which she was known frequently to 
declare her happiness, and how gratified she 
was by his attentions. Buta withering blight 
was soon to come over her dearest prospects. 

There are few that, in their passage through 
life, can fail to have observed, without won- 
der, what trivial accidents form the hinges 
whereupon the impenetrable and resistless 
doors of human destiny inexorably turn.— 
The simple accident of a change of lodgings, 
on the part of Hughes, was, in all probability, 
the remotest cause of this fond girl’s death; 
for by such means he was brought into con- 
tact with an artful and clever woman, who, 
though she bore by no means a good charac- 
ter, had, netwithstanding this disadvantage, 
ingenuity enough to estrange him from Mar- 
garet Bourne, and (furthered in her schemes 
by the temptation of a legacy she had lately 
Teceived) at last to secure him for herselt. 

From the day that Hughes deserted her— 
net to say the day of his marriage—a pitiful 
change was wrought in Margaret Bourne. 


| Her looks became haggard and care-worn, her 


cheerfulness utterly forseok her. She held 
communication with few, and confined her- 
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se\f as much as possible to the silent solitade 
of her chamber. The inmates of the house 
where she lived, said that she grew careless 
of providing for her wants, and seemed to re- 
gard everything with a stolid indifference :— 
while those who, in the way of business, came 
in contact with her, affirmed that for many 
weeks before she destroyed herself, they had 
detected in her unequivocal symptoms of 
aberration of mind. At last she put a period 
to her sufferings by taken arsenic. 

Now it happened that the route it was 
necessary the funeral should take, passed, 
singularly enough, by the house in which 
Hughes since his marriage resided. It had 
been agreed by many of those present to grean 
as they passed it, that he might be made sen- 
sible they execrated his hearuless conduct.— 
Searcely, however, had we reached it, ere the 
door opened, and a stream of light shot 
athwart the snowy road. It partly closed 
again, and there appeared to be some one ob- 
structing the passage out. At the same time 
lond objurgations smote upon the ear. 

‘i will go,’ was uttered in a voice I judged 
fo be a man’s. 

‘You shall not,’ was the reply of a female. 

‘I say I will, and it’s no use resisting me,’ 
was the rejoinder. 

A slight struggle accompanied this, and to 
the disgust and surprise of every one, Hughes 
rushed out, and joined the procession. He 
was received with groans and cries of ‘shame’ 
by most of us; but with menaces and curses 
by alarge body of bargemen present. One 
ot these, a sturdy, powerful man, walking up 
to him, demanded with a loud impreciation 
whether he had any decency left, and threat- 
ened if he did not instantly return he would 
force him todo so. On this Hughes retired 
a few paces, sobbing audibly. He implored 
permission to follow the corpse, and protest- 
ed his penitence. He declared his sufferings, 
more especially since the unhappy girl’s 
death, had been dreadful ; and said that if al- 
lowed to follow her to the grave—the only re- 
spect he’ could now show—he thought his 
mind would be something the easier.— 
Upon the intercession of a Wesleyan preach- 
er (whom I now, for the first time, perceived 
was with us,) ne further obstruction. was of- 
fered him, and he fell in dejectedly amongst 
the crowd. 

After this extraordinary scene, the funeral, 
which had taken advantage of it to halt and 
change bearers, again advanced. I walked 
onwards in silence, but my mind was busy. 
1 contrasted in thought the splendor and fri- 
volous gaiety of the scene | had so recently 
left, with the mournful character of that in 
which | was now an actor. 

At that night’s party | had seen a lady— 
one in particular, at the piano. She was 
young and lovely, and sang like a seraph,— 
attention was visible on every countenance ; 
delight was present toevery soul Her fath- 
ex and mother were there te feel pride in their 
daughter ; and the joyous countenance of the 
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fair creature, as at the song’s close, she look- 
ed up to a fond husband, who bent in devo 

tion over her, bore eloquent testimony that 
the measure of her happiness was full. Here 
again was one equally youthful, equally fair, 
oe A empeene but, alas! not equally fortu- 
nate. Her parents, and such relatives as cared 
tor her, long since dead; there was but one 
being upon earth to whom she could look for 
proper sympathy, and that—her lover. To 
him she give her affections and confided her 
blushing hopes of wedded bliss, with the 
proepective destiny of her life. Cruelly de- 
ceived and deserted by him, what charmshad 
the world for her; what recompense to offer 
for her affliction’ The reed upon which she 
had leant once broken, could she trust anoth- 
er? The vastcrowd of human beings around 
her knew not, or were insensate, to her mis- 
fortunes ; their present interests, their pros- 
pects of future welfare embraced not hers.— 
She stood among them, a solitary unit, un- 
known, uncared fer, or what was worse, de- 
spised. In this melancholy condition, no 
wonder a change of existence promised to be 
a change for the better. 

The soul despised and rejected in its car- 
nal tenemen ,its fond hopes ofearthly happi- 
ness extinct for ever, yearning for human 
sympathy but finding it not, becomes weary 
of restraint and beats fiercely against its pris- 
on bars for escape. There is a conflict be- 
tween inclination and those promptings of 
natural piety which weterm duty ; some- 
times the mere body also resists and reacts 
on the mind,for the idea of death is repulsive 
and it would still live on : neither case rea- 
son is unseated ; the necessary pitch of frenzy 
once attained all scruples vanish, the dagger, 
the poison bowl, or some less classic, but still 
friendly means ot death is sought—a few 
shar p convulsive struggles, and all is over.— 
The painful compact between them thus dis- 
solved, the fleshy covering drops into the bo- 
som of its parent matter, and the released 
spirit wings its way through the fathomless 
depths of eternity ! 

lt wasfar from clear to me that the jury,at 
the inquest on Margaret Bourne, were justi- 
fied in finding the cruel verdict they had re- 
turned. The populer impression was, that 
they were net. Teenable me to decide the 
matter for myself, [ loeked through the 
crewd for some one likely to throw a light 
upen the subject. Nor was it long before I 
chanced to alight upon a person in my esti- 
mation above all others the best qualified for 
that purpose ; and though up to that hour [ 
had never spokento him, aresidence of many 
years in the same city made us known to each 
other, and, net to urge the solemn duty we 
were both engaged in, was a sufficient excuse 
for personal communication. 

His name was Price—‘Mr. Price, tonsor, 
dentist, and plebotomist’—as he loved grand- 
iloquently to style himself: in other words, 
he was a barber-surgeon—and ancient and 
once important profession, now rapidly be- 
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coming extinct. He was a garrulous, light- 
hearted sort of gessip ; and like the generali- 
ty of his craft, the notorious retailer of local 
news and floating scandal of the neighbor- 
hood. In all matters of parochial business in 
the election dnd inauguratien of constables, 
headboroughs, watchmen, and civic officers 
of like dignity and standing, he took an ac- 
tive interest, and was not unfrequently con- 
sulted when difficulties requiring the authori 
ty of historical precedent were wanting.— 
Moreover he was akind of standing juryman; 
and it was his frequent boast that not an in- 
quest had been held in the parish for upwards 
of twenty years but he had officiated, and 
could still furnish you with the leading de- 
tails. 1t was for this last peculiarity I select- 
ed him. 

‘Mr. Price,’ said 1, accosting him. ‘were 
you at the inquest en the ill-fated girl we are 
now following ?’ 

‘l was, sir. Poor Margaret! I knew her 
well, and her father before her; an honest 
man he was too, and it would have been bet. 
ter for his widow and child, if his brother had 
been honest also. He ——’ 

‘Il am acquainted with that story,’ said I, 
interrupting him. ‘But of the girl herself; 
do you really think she was of sound mind 
when she took the poison ?’ 

‘Of sound mind? No! I was one of the 
four jarymen who held out for a verdict of 
Insanity ; for I who had known her from a 
child, and had always noticed how reguier 
she was at church, how dutiful to her mother, 
and after she lost her, how prudent and good 
she continued, eould have believed—I was 
myself more likely to have committed suicide 
than she was.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you find a verdict of de- 
rangement?’ I inquired. 

‘Because B——, who is no more fit to be 
Coroner than I[ am to be Lord Chief Justice, 
opposed it.* For my part I took the liberty 
of referring him to the letter she had written 
to James Hughes, and to the low way it was 
proved she had been in for weeks; but he 
was obstinate, and it was of nouse. He had 
directed us to bring it in felo de se, and noth- 
ing else he would have; and that, because 
the druggist, who he said was a respectable 
man, and who every one knows is his rela- 
tive, deposed to her having been quite sane 
and collected when she bought the poison at 
his shop, only two hours before it was discov- 
ered she had taken it.’ 

‘You speak of a letter to the man who had 





*Under the old Corporation Act, it was and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, still may be the 
custom in that city, for the corporte officer next, 
or next but one, in succession to the eivie chait, 
to hold the ancient and honorable otlice ot coroner, 
for the space of one year. Hence persons who 
handled the pestle, cloth-yard, or cheese-scoop 
without disgracing themselves, often fell into that 
predicament when invested with an office they 
were not adapted, nor in the proper order of things 
intended, to fill. 
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deceived her, 2s affording evidence of de- 
rangement. Be so good,’ continued I, ‘as to 
inform me how it does this ?’ 

‘You shall judge for yourself,’ replied he. 
Then drawing something from his coat-pock- 
et, he added, ‘Here it is ; for I have kept it 
since the inquest. You can read it, whilst L 
go forward to inform the bearers that we have 
the clergyman’s permission to pass through 
his grounds, instead of going away round 
Clihong-lane.’ 

I took the letter from his hands, and by the 
aid of a lanthorn, read as follows . 

‘To Mr. James Hucues. 
‘Dear James, 

‘I write this lest something bad might hap- 
pen to me, and I should never see you again 
to say how freely I forgive you. I thought 
you loved me—oh! | was sure of it. Since 
J found you did net, I feel as though there 
was nothing now worth living for in this 
world , but, dear James I sincerely forgive 
you; and indeed I wish you may be al- 
ways happy. 

‘My mind now often becomes confused, and 
strange, bad thoughts come into it so strong 
that they almost madden me. Last night, | 
was alone,as I am now,and | had them. 
They drove me into a fit or something of that 
like ; and when I awoke from it, | was vexed 
itdidn’t last forever. When I seek of God 
to strengthen me against them, and to make 
me resigned to my lot, I can’t even pray as [ 
used to. But He will have mercy on me, 
when it is worse needed. 

‘Dear James, if any bad comes to me | 
hope you will not grieve. For perhaps it was 
my fault to flatter myself you loved me, 
when you did not mean anything more than 
kindness: and lam sure you were always 
kind. Should | die, [ have nothing worth 
leaving you. My poor mother’s ring, the pa- 
per with her hair, and the Bible in which the 
date of my birth is wrote down by my dear 
father, | should wish buried with me. The 
other Bible, with my prayer-book, and a pair 
of black gloves | have made with many a 
tear, 1 hope you will accept and keep in mem- 
ory of me. Perhaps we shall meet again in 
abetter place ; oh, howl wish we may! I 
shall never forget the day we spent——’ 

Here the letter broke off abruptly ; but suf- 
ficient is given to prove that she had experi- 
enced attacks of derangement; a circum- 
stance that would have justified a more chari- 
table verdiet than her remains received. It 
would even seem as though, at the moment 
she ceased writing, some tender reminiscence 
had again shaken the reins of reason from 
her grasp. The devotion to him who had de- 
ceived her which she shows throughout the 
whele, is touching; the manner wherein she 
exculpates him, at the expense of her owu 
strength of character, extremely so. 

The question as to her insanity thus settled 
'o my satisfaction, I felt a tranquil pleasure 
at having determined to join the funeral.— 
Whilst I was till meditating upon the nature 
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and singular aspect of the scene we were en- 
gaged in, a respectable female addressed me, 
expressing her surprise and gratification at 
secing me there. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Trokes,’ said I, on recognising 
that estimable woman, ‘ my attendance is lit- 
tle better than accidental.’ 

‘ You must have had the will to come,’ re- 
joined she, ‘ or [ should not see you here.’ 

I then related to her how it happened ; and 
in return she explained to me the little sac- 
rifice she had made in order to be present. 

‘ You are a churchman, I know,’ said she ; 
‘and probably unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of our sect. Thisis our watch-night ; 
on which we are enjoined to meet at chapel, 
to pass the last minutes of the old year in 
prayer and to welcome the new with praise 
(hymns.) For nine-and-thirty years I have 
punctually observed this injunction; but to- 
night 1 thought my duty to the dead had a 
stronger claim on my attention, therefore L 
am here, as also is my husband, and our su- 
permumerary minister, whom J have prevail- 
ed upon to read the burial service over Mar- 
garet Bourne’s remains. | should not have 
wished this had I not been fully persuaded 
she destroyed herself during a fit of derange- 
ment.’ 

‘It was a dreadful fate!’ ejaculated I, in- 
voluntarily. 

‘Truly it was!’ sighed she; then added— 
‘] am not unacquainted with death ; for, to 
say nothing of friends whose last moments | 
have witnessed, three of my dear children 
pussed away in my arms. God bless them! 
they were always dutiful and pious, and ] am 
sure are now in a better place. But of all 
the thrilling scenes of the kind I have ever 
known, that of the night before Jast, when I 
attended this poor girl, was the most insup- 
portable. Excepting avout twenty minutes 
before her death, she was delirious during the 
eight hours | was with her. She raved al- 
most incessantly about James Hughes: he 
seemed constantly present to her imagination 
in a visible form, and her broken sentences 
were addressed to him as if to move his pity 
for her distress. 

‘Once only she named her mether; this 
was after the violent retching which at first 
distracted her had passed away, and she was 
evidently dying. I never shall forget it. 
Raising herself suddenly in the bed, she plac- 
ed one arm behind her as a support, and with 
the other pointed to the candle,at which 
she perceived something there of unusual in- 
terest. At last, withovt once removing her 
eyes from it, she exclaimed, 

‘ Do you see that?’ 

‘See what, my dear?’ reiterated I ; ‘there 
is nothing there, but the candle upon the 
table.’ 

‘itis my poor mother! What a blaze of 
lightshe isin! See, she iserying! Don’t 
ery for me dear mother, | shall be happy 
again. 

‘ Although I thought my disbelief in super- 
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natural appearances had been so strong, that 
what I knew to be the mere phantoms of de 

lirium could never alarm me, in that I was 
deceived. There was such a startling ear- 
nestness in this address to her mother, that 
for a moment I felta cold shudder run through 
me I could no longer remain with her alone; 
so I sent for a poor widow who is here, and 
who, with the kind-hearted doctor and my- 
self, were the only persons who approach- 
ed her. Shortly afterwards she sank intoa 
kind of lethargy, eccasionally muttering 
something we could not understand. From 
this she awoke a few minutes before her death. 
She then articulated faintly, and with great 
difficulty, 

*¢] see how it is. 
both.’ 

‘I was much afiected. Speech then left 
her; but I am satisfied she still continued 
sensible, for when I moistened her lips with 
wine and water, she absolutely looked thanks. 
Knowing what she was suffering, 1 felt a 
heavy load removed from me with the long 
sigh in which she expired.’ 

By this time we had reached the church- 
yard. But no solemn toll of bell floated on 
the air, proclaiming to the world the inhuma- 
tion of a Christian corpse ; no white-robed 
priest was there to greet the dead with the 
usual solemnities. Nevertheless, the beauti- 
ful and impressive service of the English 
church was not wholly omitted He met the 
funeral at the gates; and every head was rev- 
erently uncovered whilst he performed the 
affecing ritual. We moved round to the 
north side of the church, where, by the side 
of her parents under a wide-spreading yew- 
tree, the deep yawning grave had been exca- 
vated. Contrasted against the snow, the 
dlack chasm, with its heap of earth, looked 
unusually chilling and repulsive ; but dark- 
ness, and damp, and cold, were no longer 
for Margaret Bourne. 

They had placed the coffin on its brink, 
the grave-cords had been run, and they were 
waiting the part of the service where the 
body is committed to the earth, when Hughes, 
who could no longer subdue his feelings, fell 
upon the coffin and clasped it with frantic af- 
fection. He charged bimself with the poor 
girl’s death, again declared his sincere peni- 
tence, and implored forgiveness of God for 
his cruel perfidy. So great and vehement 
was his anguish thatere the ceremony could 
be completed, it was necessary to remove him 
by force. 

‘Surely, said 1, on witnessing this com- 
punction of conscience, ‘the misfortune of 
this man would seem to be, not that the sense 
whereby we discriminte between right aud 
wrong is eitner warped or hebetated by con- 
tact with the world, but that his disposition is 
so facile and feeble, that he may be moulded 
by designing people to whatever form they 
wish hence the catastrophe this weakness 
had brought about.’ 

At the conclusion of the burial service, an 


May God bless you 


extempore prayer was offerred up; and we 
sang a penitential hymn. Its wailing caden- 
ces fell upon the susceptible silence of the 
night with a mournful effect, awakening echi- 
oes both farand near. The daws, unaccus. 
tomed to such sounds at this belated hour, 
rushed out in a clusters from the belfrey, and 
aftrighted betook themselves to a distance, 
like a troop of heil-spirits at the bidding of 
the Redeemer. 

The mourners at that funeral had been 
self-bidden it is true, but their conduct was 
in keeping with the oecasion ; it was deco. 
rous and dutiful. The behavior of the water- 
men, who, without hope of fee or earthly re- 
ward, but out of respect for the memory of 
her father, had performed the laborious office 
of bearers, was strikingly creditable. Their 
rugged natures seemed touched and softened 
by the sacred character of the duty they had 
undertaken, and they joined cordially in the 
hymn, with voices, it was to be feared, seldom 
used go worthily. 

Soon the earth rattled on the coffin-lid, 
and her grave was heaped up. There in her 
everlasting home we left her; the night-wind 
moaning in the hearse-plumed yew a fitting 
requiem, the black sky overhead her pall- 
like canopy. 

Ahout eight months afterwards, on a calm 
autumnal evening, | was passing that way, 
and turned aside to visit her grave. I found 
it turfless, and almost flattened by the action 
of the weather. The drooping blades of lank, 
dark grass, which had grown through the 
crumbled mould at its sides, had almost em. 
braced over the neglected spot. 

‘Poor Margaret Bourne!’ sighed I; ‘in 
death as in life, thou hast had little attention. 
The loud protestations of penitence, the emo- 
tions of remorse we witnessed in him whose 
cruelty had caused the death, of what value 
were they when the only testimeny of respect 
it was left him to bestow, had been so dis- 
gracefully omitted. 

1 turned from the spot, and made a call up- 
on the sexton, who lived hard by. 

‘ What is the charge,’ 1 inquired of him, 
‘for sodding a grave ?’ 

‘ Eighteenpence, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ Here are two shillings for you, and be 
sure that Margaret Bourne’s grave is raised, 
turfed, and neatly wyth-bound by next Sun- 
day.’ 

‘I won't fail to do so,’ said he, pocketing 
the money. 

This duty performed, I left the neighbor- 
hood. 

Such then is the unaffected story of Mar- 
garet Bourne. To have heightened its inter- 
est for the reader, by gratuitous touches of 
the invention, had not been difficult. As far 
as facts are concerned, I have preferred giv- 
ing it inartificially; feeling that what might 
be gained in pathos or picturesque effect, 
would be at the sacrifice of truth, and for that 
reason objectionable. 
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FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


From the Londen Athenaeum of October 2. 
Letters anp Notes on THE MANNERS, 
Customs, anv Conpition or THE Nortn 
American Inpians. By George Catlin. 
In 2 vols. with 400 illustrations: Vol. I. 
Published by the Author, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Catlin must be known personally, or by 
name and fame, to most of our readers. Itis 
now nearly three years (No. 609) since an 
American correspondent first awakened our 
curiosity respecting this enterprising artist 
and traveller ; two years (No. 640) since we 
visited his Indian Gallery. The public have 
since fully confirmed the judgment we then 
pronounced on it, as the mest interesting Ex- 
hibition which, in our recollection, had been 
opened in London. The publication of the 
work befere us will, therefore, be most ac- 
ceptable—to those who have seen the Exhi- 
bition, as serving to refresh their memories— 
to those who have not, as helping to explain 
that of which they have heard so much—to 
all, as a pleasant narrative of adventure, and 
circumstantial and detailed history of the 
manners and customs of an interesting peo- 
ple, whose fate is sealed—whose days are 
numbered—whose extinction is certain. The 
work is not, of course, to be examined criti- 
cally. Au artist who has spent his years some 
thousand miles beyond the limits of civilized 
life ; who has dragged his weary way through 
the trackless wilderness, floated for days to- 
gether down unknown rivers, and this often 
at the hazard of his life, with his pencil in 
one hand and his rifle in the other, is not to 
be questioned about minor matters. A man 
sosituated ceuld have had but little leisure to 
write at all, even torecord passing events and 
ebservation,—little time even to think ; and 
yet there is no trace of the vague, faint, bodi- 
less forms which usually characterize scenes 
when described from memory—the strange- 
ness of the surrounding nature appears to 
have impressed itself deeply on memory— 
and no wonder, for 1t was strange enough, as 
Mr. Cath briefly but graphically represents 
it, ‘a vast country of green fields, where the 
men are all red—where meat ia the staff of 
life—where no laws, but those of hener, are 
known—where the oak and the pine give way 


to the cotton-wood and peccan—where the 
buffalo range, the elk, mountain-sheep, and 
the fleet-bounding antelope—where the mag- 
pie and chattering parroquettes supply the 
place of the red-breast and the blue-bird— 
where wolves are white and bears grizzly— 
where pheasants are hens of the prairie, and 
frogs have horns !—where the rivers are yel- 
low, and white men are turned savages in 
looks. Through the whole of this strange 
land the dogs are all wolves—women all 
slaves—men all lords ; where the sun and rate 
alone (of all the list of old acquaintance,) 
could be recognized in this country ef strange 
metamorphose.’ The reader will feel, as we 
have, that something of interest arises from 
the very absence of all art im this narra- 
tive. 

The value of the collection gathered by 
Mr. Catlin is greatly enhanced by the admit- 
ted fact, that the race of the red men is fast 
perishing, and must soon be extinct. It is 
but a few hundred years since white men first 
set foot in their country, and when their num- 
bers exceeded, it is believed, sixteen millions: 
when, as Mr. Catlin expresses it, ‘aixteen mil- 
lions sent that number of daily prayers to the 
Almighty, and thanks for his goodness and 
protection :’ happy and contented beings, ac- 
cording to their limited views and capacities, 
enjoying ali the luxuries they knew of, and 
therefere cared for: und now, of these six- 
teen millions, not two remain in all that vast 
continent! and of these the greater part have 
been degraded and demoralized by their inter- 
course with white men. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, whether those which yet remain uncon- 
taminated in the far wilderness exceed halfs 
million, and whiskey and white man, and dis- 
ease and demoralization are already on their 
trail. Of the Mandans, ‘the gentle and cour- 
teous Mandans,’ as they were designated even 
by the traders and trappers, two thousand in 
number in 1837, when Mr. Catlin visited 
them, nota single man remains—the race is 
extinet! The small pox, unknown till their 
intercourse with white men, broke out among 
them ; only thirty-five escaped its ravages, 
and these were forthwith butchered by a hee- 
tile tribe ! 

1 
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While Mr. Catlin was studying his art at 
Philadelphia, a delegation of Indians arrived 
there, arrayed and equipped, as he says, ‘in 
all their classic beauty—with shield and hel- 
met—with tunic and manteau--tinted and 
tasseiled off exactly for the painter’s palette.’ 
The early passion was thus again revived,and 
he resolved to be off to the ‘Far West,’ and 
to become the historian of the red man. The 
‘Far West’—what a vague idea these words 
convey, even to the Americans. We cannot 
do Mr. Catlin better service than to give here 
the dramatic sketch with which he illustrates 
these words - 


‘In the commcneement of my Tour, sev- 
eral of my travelling companions from the 
city of New York, found themselves at a 
frightful distance to the West, when we ar- 
rived at Niagara Falls; and hastened back to 
amuse their friends with tales and scenes 
of the West. At Buffalo, a steam-boat was 
landing with 400 passengers, and twelve days 
out—‘ Where from?’ ‘From the West.’ In 
the rign state of Ohio, hundreds were selling 
their farms and going—to the West. In the 
beautiful city of Cincinnati, people said to 
me, ‘Our town has passed the days of its most 
rapid growth, it is not farenough West.’ In 
St. Louis, 1,400 miles west ot New York, 
my landlady assured me that I would be 
pleased with her boarders, for they were 
nearly all merchants from the ‘West.’— 
1 there asked,—Whenee come those steain- 
boats, laden with pork, honey, hides, Kc ? 
From the West. Whence those ponderous 
bars of silver, whieh those men have 
been for hours shouldering and putting on 
board that boat? Tney come from Santa Fee, 
from the West. Whence goes this steamboat 
so richly laden with dry goods, steam en- 
gines, &c.? She goes to Jefferson city. —Jef- 
ferson city—where is that? Far to the West 
And where goes that boat laden down to her 

unnels, the Yellow Stone’ Ske goes stiil 

ther to the West—‘Then,’ said 1, ‘I'll go 
to the West.’ 1 went on board the Yellow 
Stone.-* * * Twothousand miles on her, 
and we were at the mouth of Yellow Stone 
river—at the West. What! invoices, bills of 
lading, &c. a wholesale establishment so far 
to the West! And these strange looking, 
long-haired gentlemen, who have just arriv- 
ed, and are relating the adventures of their 
long and tedious journey. Whoare they 7— 
Oh! they are some merchants just arrived 
from the West And that keel-boat, that 
Mackinaw-boat, and that formidable caravan, 
all ef which are richly laden with goods ?— 
There, sir, are outfits. starting for the West. 
Going to the a a, said I, ‘I'll 
try itagain. I wi and see if I can go to 
the West.” smi What, a Fort frase tee? 
—Oui, Monsieur—oui, Monsieur (as a daunt- 
less, and semibarbarian-looking, jolly fellow, 


dashed forth in advance of his party on his 
wild horse to meet me). * * * Ne parlez 
vous l'Anglais? Non, Monsieur. I speaks 


de French and the Americaine; mais je ne 
parle pas l’Anglais. Well then, my goed fel- 
low, I will speak English, and you may speak 
Americaine.—Val, sare, je suis bien content, 
pour for [ see dat you speaks putty good A- 
mericaine. You live here, I suppose ? Non, 
Monsieur, I comes fair from de West. What, 
from the West! Where under heavens is 
that ’—Wat, diable! de West? well, you 
shall see, Monsieu1, he is putty fair off, ’spose. 
—Do you see any thing of the ‘Flatheads’ in 
your country ? Non, Monsieur, ilt demeur- 
ent very, very fair to the West.’ 


But we must proceed more soberly. Per- 
haps the reader, after this outline map of our 
long journey, will permit us to clear at a 
bound some fifteen hundred miles, and em- 


bark at once on the Missouri—two thousand 
miles ate yet before us ‘= 


*Te Miss ouri is, perhaps, different in ap- 
pearanee and character from all other rivers 
in the world; there is a terror in its manner 
which is sensibly felt, the moment we enter 
its muddy waters from the Mississippi. From 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone River, which 
is the place from which I am now writing, to 
its junction with the Mississippi, a distance 
of 2,000 miles, the Missouri, with its boiling, 
turbid waters, sweeps off, in one unceasing 
current; and in the whole distance there is 
scetcely an eddy or resting place for a canoe 
Uwing to the continual falling in its rich al 
luvial banks, its water is always turbid and 
opaque, having at all seasons of the year the 
color of a cup of chocolate or coffee, with su- 
gar and cream stirred inte it. To give 4 bet- 
ter definition of its density and opacity, I have 
tried a number of simple experiments with ie 
at this place, and at other points below, at tht 
results of which | wasexceedingly surprised. 
By placing a piece of silver (and afterwardsa 
piece of shells, which is a much whiter sub- 
stance) in a tumbler of this water, and look- 
ing through the side of the glass, I ascertain- 
ed that those substances could not be seen 
through the eighth part of an inch; this, 
however, is in the spring of the year, when 
the fresnet is upon the river, rendering the 
water, indoubtedly, much more turbid than 
it would be at other seasons ; though it is al- 
ways muddy and yellow, and from its boiling 
and wild character and uncommon color, @ 
stranger would think, even in its lowest state, 
that there was a freshet upon it. For the dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles above St. Louis, the 
shores of this river (and, in many places, the 
whole b ed of the stream) are filled with snags 
and raft,, formed of trees of the largest size, 
which },ave been undermined by the banks 
and ca: st into the stream ; their roots becom- 
ing fa: tened to the bettom of the river, with 
their “cops floating on the surface of the water, 
and» sointing dewn the stream, forming the 
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most frightful and discouraging prospect for 
the adventurous voyager. Almost every is- 
land and sand-bar is covered with huge piles 
of these floating trees, and when the river is 
flooded, its surface is almost literally covered 
with floating raft and drift wood ; which bids 
positive defiance te keel-boats and steamers, 
on their way up the river. The scene is not, 
however, all so dreary ; there is a redeeming 
beauty in the green and carpeted shores,which 
hem the huge and terrible deformity of wa- 
ters. There is much of the way through, 
where the mighty forests of stately cotton 
wood stand, and frown in horrid dark and cool- 
ness over the filthy abyss below; into which 
they are ready to plunge headlong, when the 
mud and soil in which they are germed and 
reared has been washed out from underneath 
them, and is with the rolling current mixed, 
and on its way to the ocean. The greater 
part of the shores of this river, however, are 
without timber, where the eye is delightfully 
relieved by wandering over the beautiful 
prairies ; most of the way gracefully sloping 
down to the water’s edge, carpeted with the 
deepest green, and in distance, softening in- 
to velvet of the richest hues, entirely beyond 
the reach of the artist’s pencil. Such is the 
upper part of the river especially ; and asone 
advanced towards its source, and through its 
upper half, it becomes more pleasing to the 
eye, for snags and raftare no longer to be seen; 
yet the current holds its stiff and onward tur- 
bid character. It has been, heretofore, very 
erroneously represented to the world, that 
the scenery on this river was monotonous 
and wanting in picturesque beauty. This 
mtelligence is surely incorrect, and that it has 
been brought, perhaps by men who are not 
the best judges in the world of Nature’s beau- 
tiful works; and if they were, they always 
pass them by in pain or desperate distress, in 
toil and trembling fear for the safety of their 
furs and peltries, or for their lives, which are 
at the mercy of the yelling savages who in- 
habit this delightful country. One thousand 
miles or more, of the upper part of the river, 
was, to my eye, like fairy land: and during 
our transit through that part of our voyage, [ 
was most of the time rivetted to the deck of 
the boat indulging my eyes in the boundless 
and tireless pleasure of roaming over the 
thousand hills and bluffs, and dales, and rav- 
ines; where the astonished herds of buffaloes, 
of elks, and antelopes, and sneaking wolves, 
and mountain goats were to be seen bounding 
up and down and over the green fields; each 
one, and each tribe, band, and gang, taking 
their own way, and using their own means to 
the greatest advantage possible, to leave the 
sight and sound of the puffing of our boat; 
which was, for the first time, saluting the 
green and wild shores of the Missouri with the 
din of mighty steam. From St. Louis tothe 
falls ofthe Mtssouri, a distance of 2,600 miles, 
is one continued prairies ; with the exception 
ofa few bottoms formed along the bank of the 
tiver, and the streams which fall into it,which 


are often eovered with the mest luxuriant 
growth of forest timber. The summit level 
of the great prairies stretching off to the west 
and the east ot the river, to an almost bound- 
less extent, is from two or three hundred feet 
above the level of the river; which has form- 
eda bed or valley for its course, varying in 
width from two to twenty miles. This chan- 
nel or valley has been evidently produced by 
the force of the current, which has gradually 
excavated, in its floods and gorges, this im 
mense space, and sent its debris into the 
ocean. By the continual overflow of the 
river, its deposits have been lodged and left 
witha horrizontal surtace, spreading the deep- 
est and richest alluvion over the surface of 
its meadows on either side; through which 
the river winds its serpentine course, alter- 
nately running from one bluff to the other ; 
which present themselves to its sheres in all 
the most picturesque and beautiful shapes 
and colors imaginable—some with their green 
sides gracefully sioped down in the most love- 
ly groups to the water’s edge, whilst otbers, 
divested of their verdure, present themselves 
in immense masses of clay of different colors, 
which arrest the eye of the traveller, with the 
mest curious views in the world. These 
strange and picturesque appearances have 
been produced by the frosts and rains, which 
are continually changing the dimensions, and 
varying the thousand shapes of these denud- 
ed hills, by washing dowh their sides anu 
carrying themintothe river. Amongst these 
groups may be seen tens and hundreds of 
thousands of different forms and figures, of 
the sublime and the picturesque; im many 
places for miles together, as the boat glides 
along, there is one continued appearance, be- 
fore and behind us, of some ancient and 
boundless city in ruins,—ramparts, terraces, 
domes, towers, citadels and castles may be 
seen—cupolas, and magnificent portico’s, and 
here and there a solitary column and crumb- 
ling pedeotal, and even spires of clay which 
stand alone—and glistening in distance as the 
sun’s rays are refracted back by th thousand 
erystels of gypsum which are imbedded in 
the clay of which they are formed. Over and 
through these groups of domes and battle- 
ments (as one is compelled to imagine them) 
the sun sends his long and gliding rays, at 
morn or evening; giving life and light by aid 
of shadows cast to the different glowing col- 
ors of these clay-built rus; shedding a glo- 
ry over the solitede of this wild and pictured 
country, which no one can realize unless he 
travels here and looks upen it.’ 


This is a picture in words, hardly less vivid 
than the artist’s more legitimate sketches 
with his pencil. Even the steamboat was 
three months puffing and blowing and toiling 
up this river. ‘If anything,’ says Mr. Cat- 
lin, ‘ever did astonish the Indians, it was the 
steamer: — 


‘These poor and ignorant people, for the 
Al 
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distance of 2,000 miles, had never before see 
or heard of a steamboat, and in some places 
they seemed at a loss to know what to do, oF 
how to act: they had no name for it—so it 
was, like everything else (with them), which 
is mysterious and unaccountable, medi- 
cine (mystery). We had on board one twelve 
pound cannon and three or four eight pound 
swivels, which we were taking up to arm the 
Far Company's Fort at the mouth of Yellow 
Stone; and at the approach to every village 
they were all discharged several times in ra- 
pid succession, which threw the inhabitants 
into utter confusion and amazement—some 
of them: threw their faces to the ground, and 
cried tothe Great Spirit—some shot their 
horses and sacrificed them to appease the 
Great Spirit, whom they conceived was 
offended—some deserted their villages, and 
ran to the tops of the bluffs some miles dis- 
tant; and others, in some places, as the boat 
landed in front of their villages came with 
great caution, and peeped over the bank of 
the river to see the fate of their chiefs; whose 
duty it was (from the nature of their office) 
to approach us, whether friends or foes, and 
to goon boara Sometimes, in this plight, 
they were thrown neck and heels over each 
other’s heads and shoulders—men, women 
and children and dogs—sage, sachem, old and 
young—all in a mass, at the frightful dis- 
charge of the steam from the escape-pipe, 
which the captain of the boat let loose upon 
them for his own fun andamusement. There 
were many curious conjectures among their 
wise men, with regard to the nature and pow- 
ers ofthe steambeat. Amongst the Mandans, 
seme called it the ‘big thunder canoe;’ for, 
when in the distance below the village, they 
saw the lightning flash from its sides, and 
heard the thunder come from it; others call- 
ed it the ‘big medicine canoe with eyes;’ it 
was medicine (mystery) because they could 
not understand it; and it must have eyes, for 
said they, ‘it sees its own way, and takes the 
deep water in the middle of the channel.’— 
They had no idea of the boat being steered by 
the man at the wheel, and well they might 
been astonished at its taking the deepest 
water.’ 

Mr. Catlin has now arrived at one of the 
trading forts of the American Fur Company— 
some three thousand five hundred miles dis- 
tant from his American home; and yet even 
here he met with an Englishman who had 
travelled thousands of miles further, and 
cressed the broad Atlantic in seareh of adven- 
ture. Here he was welcomed, of course, and, 
as he says, to a hospitable table, groaning un- 
der the luxuries of the country—‘buffalo meat 
and tongues, beavers’ tails, and marrow-fat,’ 
but sans coffee, sans even bread and butter. 
Previsions, however, sometimes fall short 
even in this land of plenty, where ‘eatching 


is having; and soon after Mr. Catlin’s arriv- 
al, a party was summoned, not, in Eurepean 
phrase, ‘to hunt,’ but ‘to go for meat.’ The 
parties start, carts follow on their trail, the 
rivers are passed, the bluffs mounted, and be- 
fore them is a fine herd ef four or five hun- 
dred buffaloes : 


‘Mons. Chardon ‘tossed the feather,’ a cus- 
tom always observed, to try the course of the 
wind,and we commenced ‘stripping’ as it is 
termed (that is, every man strips himself and 
his horse of every extraneous and unnecessa- 
ry appendage of dress, &c. that might be an 
meumbrance in running): hats are laid off, 
and coats—and bullet pouches; sleeves are 
rolled up, and a handkerchief tied lightly 
around the head, and another around the 
waist—cartridges are prepared, and placed in 
the waistcoat pocket, or a half a dezen bullets 
‘throwed into the mouth, &c. &c., all of 
which takes up some ten or fifteen minntes, 
and it is not, in appearance or in effect, unlike 
acouncil of war. Our leader lays the whole 
plan of the chase, and preliminaries all fixed, 
guns charged and ramrods in our hands, we 
mount and start for the onset. The hor-es 
are all trained for this business, and seem te 
enter into it with as much enthusiasm, and 
with as restless a spirit as their riders them- 
selves. * We earefully and silently 
marched, until within some forty or fifty rods; 
when the herd, discovering us, wheeled, and 
laid their course in a mass. At this instant 
we started! (and all must start, for no one 
could check the fury of those steeds at that 
moment of excitement,) and away all sailed, 
and over the prairie flew, in a cloud of dust 
which was raised by their trampling hoots. 
M’Kenzie was foremost in the throng, and 
soon dashed off amidst the dust and was out 
of sight—he was after the fattess and fastest. 
1 was after a huge bull whose shoulders tow- 
ered above the whole band, and I picked my 
way through the whole crowd to get alongside 
of him I went not for ‘meat,’ but fora tro- 
phy; I wanted his head and horns. 1| dash- 
ed aloag through the thundering mass, as 
they swept away over the plain, scarcely able 
to tell whether I was on a buffalo's back or 
my horse—hit, and hooked, and jostled about 
till at length, I found myself alongside my 
game, when I gave hima shot, as I passed 
him. I saw guns flash in several directions 
where the herd had gone, and our compan- 
ions in pursuit, and nething could be seen of 
them, nor indication, except the cloud of dust 
which they left behind them, At a little dis- 
tance on the right however, | beheld m 
huge victim endeavoring to make as muc 
headway as he possibly could, frem this dan- 
gerous ground, upon three legs. 1 galloped 
off to him, and at my approach he wheeled 
around—and bristled up for battle; he seem- 
ed to know perfectly well that he could not 
escape from me, and resolved to meet his 
enemy and death as bravely as possible, [ 
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found that my shot had entered him a little 
too far forward, breaking one of his shoulders, 
and lodging in his breast, and from his very 
great weight it was impossible for him to 
make much advance upon me. AsI rode up 
within a few paces of him, he would bristle 
up with fury enough in his looks alone, al- 
most toannihilate me; ana making one lunge 
at me would fail upon his neck and nose, so 
that I found the sagacity of my horse alone 
enough to keep me out of reach of danger; and 
Il drew from my pocket my sketch, book, 
laid my gun acrose my lap, and commenced 
taking his likeness. He stood stiffened up, 
and swelling with awful vengeance, which 
was sublime for a picture, but which he could 
not vent upon me. I rode around him in nu- 
merous attitudes, sometimes he would lie 
down and | would then sketch him; then 
throw my cap at him, and rousing him on his 
legs, rally a new expression, and sketch him 
again.’ 

A fine subject this, it must be admitted, for 
an artist, but, as Mr. Catlin soon learned 
from the laughing of his friend, a fine eld 
bull buffalo is not exactly fitted for human 
food. 

Mr. Catlin now introduces the reader to 
the Indian tribes, whe from time to time visit 
the Fort, for the purpose of trade. One of 
the Indian superstitions, of which the reader 
has most frequently heard, is the Medicine 
tag. ‘Medicine,’ says Mr. Catlin, ‘in com- 
mon parlance among the Indians, means mys- 
tery and nothing more:— 


‘ The ‘medicme-bag’ then, 13 a mystery- 
bag; and its meaning and importance neces- 
sary to be understood, as it may be said to be 
the key of Indian life and Indian character. 
‘These bags are constructed of the skins of 
animals, of birds, or of reptiles, and orna- 
mented in a thousand different ways, as suits 
the taste or freak of the person who con- 
structs them. These skins are generally at- 
tached to some part ef the clothing of the In- 
dian, or carried in his hand. Every 
Indian in his primitive state, earries his med- 
icine-bag in some form or other, to which he 
pays the greatest homage, and to which he 
looks for safety and protection through life 
~-and in fact it might almost be called a spe- 
cies of idolatry; for it would seem in some 
instances, as if he actually worshipped it. 


_ Feasts are oflen made, and dogs and horses 


sacrificed to a man’s medicine: and days, and 
even weeks, of fasting and penance of vari- 
ous kinds are often suffered to appease his 
medicine, which he imagines he has in some 
way offended. * * The mannerin which 
this curious and important article is institut- 
ed is this: a boy, at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen years, is said to be making or ‘forming 
his medicine,’ when he wanders away from 
hie father’s lodge, and absents himself for 
Az 
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the space of two or three, and sometimes 
even four or five days ; laying on the ground 
in some remote or secluded spot, crying to 
the Great Spirit, and fasting the wkole time. 
During this period of peril and abstinence, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or 
reptile, of which he dreams (or pretends to 
have dreamed, perhaps,) he considers the 
Great Spirit has designated for his mysterious 
protector through life. He then returns home 
to his father’s lodge, and relates his success ; 
and after allayiug his thirst, and satiating his 
appetitie, he sallies forth with weapons or 
traps, until he can procure the animal or bird, 
the skin of which he preserves entire, and 
ornaments it according to his own fancy, and 
carries it with him through life, and ‘good 
luck’ (as he calls it;) as his strength in _bat- 
tle—and in death his guardian Spirit, that is 
buried with him; and which is to conduct 
him safe to |he beautiful hunting grounds, 
which he contemplates in the world to come. 
The value of the medicine-bag to the Indian 
is beyond all price; for tesell it, or give it 
away, would subject him to such signal dis- 
grace in histribe, that he could never rise 
above it; and again, his superstition would 
stand in the way of any such disposition of 
it, for he considers it the gift of the Great 
Spirit. An Indian carries his medicine-bag 
into battle, and trusts to it for his protection ; 
and if he loses it thus, when fighting ever so 
bravely fur his country, he suffers a disgrace 
scarcely less than that which occurs in case 
he sells or gives it away; his enemy carries 
it off and displays it to his own people as a 
trophy ; whilst the loser is cut short of the 
respect that is due to other young men of his 
tribe, and for ever subjected to the degradin g 
epithet of ‘a man without medicine ;’ or, the 
who has lost his medicine ;’ until he can re- 
place itagain, which can only be done by 
rushing into battle and plundering cne from 
an enemy whom he slays with his own hand.’ 


This superstition, it will be observed, tends 
very strongly to make heroes after the savage 
model; which, by the bye, 1s the model com- 
mon to all the world, for in civilized as in sav- 
age life, all heroes must be fighting men.— 
Every savage is thus, as it were, intrused with 
a sacred standard, which he cannot lose with- 
out dishonor, and must recover at any pessi- 
ble hazard. 

The manner in which an eneampment of 
Indians strike their tents and transport them, 
is singular :— 

‘Whilst ascending the river to this place, I 
saw an encampment of Sioux, consisting of 
six hundred of these lodges, struck, and all 
things packed and on the meve in a very few 
minutes. The chief sends his ranners or 
criers (for such all chiefs keep in their em- 


ployment) through the village, a few hours 
before they are to start ; announcing his de- 
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termination to move, and the hour fixed upon, 
and the necessary preparations are in the 
meantime making ; and at the time announc- 
ed, the lodge of the chief is seen flapping in 
the wind, a part of the poles having been 
taken out from under it; this is the signal, 
and in one minute, six hundred of them (on 
a level and beautiful prairie,) which before 
had been strained tight and fixed, were seen 
waving and flapping in the wind, and in one 
minute more all were flat upon the ground. 
Their horses and dogs, of which they had a 
vest number, had all been secured upon the 
spot in readiness; and each one was speedi!y 
loaded with the burthen allotted to it, and 
ready to fallinto the grand proeession For 
this strange cavalcade, preparation is made 
in the foilowing manner : the polesof a lodge 
are divided into two bunches, and the little 
ends of each bunch fasteneJ upon the should- 
ers or withers of a horse, leaving the butt 
ends to drag behind on the ground on either 
side ; just behind the horse, a brace or pole is 
tied across, which keeps the poles in their re- 
spective places; and then upon that and the 
poles behind the horses, is placed che lodge 
or tent, which is rolled up, and alse numer- 
ous other articles of household and domestic 
furniture, and on the top of all, two three, 
and even (sometimes) four women and child- 
ren! Each one of these horses has a con- 
*ductress, who sometimes walks before and 
leads him, with a tremendous pack, upon her 
own back; and at others she sits astride of 
his back, with a child, perhaps, at her breast, 
and another astride of the horse’s back be- 
ind her: clinging to her waist with one arm, 
while it affectionately embraces a sneaking 
dog-pup inthe other. In this way five or six 
hundred wigwams, with all their furniture, 
may be seen drawn out for miles, creeping 
over the grass-covered plains of this country; 
and three times that number of men, on good 
horses, strolling along in front or on the flank, 
and, in some tribes, in the rear of this hete- 
rogeueous caravan ; at least five times that 
number of dogs, which fall into the rank, and 
follow in the train and eompany of the wo- 
men; and every cur of them, who is large 
enough, and not too cunning to be enslaved, 
is encumbered with a car orsled (or whatever 
it may be better called,) on which he patient- 
ly drags his load; a part of the household 
yoods and furniture of the lodge to which he 
belongs. Twopoeles, about fifteen feet long, 
are placed upon the dog's shoulder, in the 
sume manner as the lodge poles are attached 
to the horses, leaving the larger ends to dray 
upon the ground behind him; on which is 
placed a bundle or waliet which is allotted to 
him tocarry, and with which he trots off 
amid the throng of dogs and squaws ; faith- 
fully and cheerfully dragging his load ‘tll 
night.’ 
The fashion of long hair prevails among all 
the tribes of Western Indians ; but contrary 


to European usage, the womeu cannot, or are 
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not permitted t> indulge in this luxury. 
The Crows are in this way the admiration of 
all other tribes; the length of the hair of the 
chief, who received his name and office in 
consequence, measured ten feet six mches ! 

Mr. Catlin chanced to be present when the 
son of the chief of the Assinneboins, Wi-jun- 
jon (the Pigeon’s egg head) arrived on his re- 
turn from Washington, whither he had ac- 
companied tie Indian agent :— 


‘On his way home from St. Louis to this 
piace, a distance of 2,060 miles, I travelled 
with this gentleman, on the steamer Yellow- 
Stone; and saw him step ashore (ona beauti- 
ful prairie, where several thousands of his 
people were encamped,) with a complete suit 
en militaire, a colonel’s uniferm of blue, pre- 
sented to him by the President of the United 
States, with a beaver hat and feather, with 
epauletts of gold: with sash and belt, and 
broad-sword ; with high-heeled boots—with 
a keg of whisky under his arm, and a blue 
umbrella in his hand. In this plight and me- 
tamorphose, he took his position on the bank, 
amongst his friends—his wife and other rela- 
tions; notone of whom exhibited, for an 
half-hour or more, the least symptoms of re- 
cognition, although they knew well who was 
before them. He also gazed upon them— 
upon his wife and parents, and litile children, 
who were about, as if they were foreign to 
him, and he had not a feeling or thought to 
interchange with them. Thus the mutual 
gazings upon and from this would-be-strang- 
er, lasted for full half an hour; when a grad- 
ual, but cold and exceedingly formal recogni- 
tion began to take place, and an acquaintance 
ensued, which ultimately and smoothly re- 
solved itself, without the least apparent emo- 
tien, into its former state; and the mutual 
kindred intercourse seemed to flow on exact- 
ly where it had been broken off, as if it had 
been but for a moment, and nothing had trans- 
pired in the inter‘m to check or change its 
character or expression. Such is one of the 
stoic instances of a custom which belongs te 
all the North American Indians, forming one 
of the most striking features in their charac- 
ter; valued, cherished and practised, like 
many others of their strange notions, for rea- 
sons which are difficult to be learned or un- 
derstood ; and which probably will never be 
justly appreciated by others than themselves 
This man, at this time, is creating a wonder- 
fal sensation amongst his tribe, who are daily 
and nightly gathered in gaping and listless 
crowds around him, whilst he is descanting 
upon what he has seen in the fashionable 
world; and which te them 18 unintelligible 
and beyond their eomprehension ; for which 
I find they are already setting him down as 
a liarandimpostor. * * Heisin disgrace, 
and spurned by the leading men of the tribe, 
and rather to be pitied than envied, for the 
advantages which one might have supposed 
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would bave Sown frors hie fashioneble teur.’ 

So much for foreign travel and superior 
knowledge! In his after wanderings Mr. 
Catlin again met with this tribe, and there, in 
the midst of a listening group, was Wi-jun- 
jon, still discoursing, without any apparent 
exhaustion, on the manners and customs of 
the ‘pale-faces,’ and the marvellous things he 
had seen at Washington. His grand milita- 
ry costume, however, was by this time terri- 
bly tattered: as nobody could understand the 
use of the skirts of his coat, his wife had pru- 
dentially cut them off to make herself a pair 
of leggins, and for like reasons, the silver 
band round his hat she had converted into a 
pair of garters. Wi-jun-jon, however, retain- 
ed his umbrella, for nobody could either un- 
derstand the use of it, or devise a use to which 
it might be put, and the owner therefore still 
strutted about with it, open on all occasions, 
whether wet ordry. ‘T'sis poor fellow, like 
all whe have presumed to know more than 
the people amongst whom their fortunes have 
been cast, ur the age in which they chanced 
to be born, was first wondered at, then de- 
spised, then persecuted, and at length, for- 
mally condemned as an inveterate liar, and 
put to death. 


The grandeur of the scenery about the Clay 
Bufts it is impossible for words to describe— 
and we must therefore leave Mr. Catlin's pen- 
and-ink descriptions to be helped out with the 


pencil. ‘The villages, as they are called, of 


the prairie dog, have been described by Wash- 
ington Irving. We shal] therefore proceed, 
and join company with the Mandans, ‘the 
first created people,’ according to their 'ra- 
ditions, but now extinct; a people whom Mr. 
Catlin thinks, from some peculiarities, may 
have been the descendants of the famous 
Welsh colony which migrated somewhere, 
seme centuries before America was known, 
out of the principality. He has, however, 
reserved his evidence and his speculations for 
the second volume, and we ein wait for them 
with becoming patience. With this tribe Mr. 
Catlin resided for some time, and becaine in- 
timately acyuainted ; and he has deseribed in 
great detail their manners, customs, ceremo- 
nies, and peculiarities; we, however, must 
be content with a few general words :— 


‘Their village has a meet novel appearance 
Wtheeye of a stratger; their lodges are 
a3 


elesely grouped together, Icaving but just 
room enough for walking and riding between 
them; and appear from without, to be built 
entirely of dirt ; but one is surprised when he 
enters thein, to see the neatness, comfort, and 
spacious dimensions of these earth-covered 
dwellings. They all have a circular form, 
and are from forty to sixty feet in diame- 
ter.’ 


They are, in brief, built of timber, roefed 
with logs, and covered all over two or three 
feet thick with earth,— 


—‘which with long use becomes quite hard, 
and a lounging place for the whol? family in 
pleasant weather—for sage—for wooing lov- 
ers—for dogs and all; an airing place—a 
look-out—a place of gossip and mirth—a seat 
for the solitary gaze and meditations of the 
stern warrior, who sits and contemplates the 
peaceful mirth and happiness that 1s breathed 
beneath him, fruits of his hard-fought battles, 
on fields of desperate combat with bristimg 
Red Men. * * These cabins are so spa- 
cious, that they hold from twenty to forty 
persons—a family and all their eonnexions. 
They all sleep on bedsteads similar in form 
to ours, but generally not quite so high; 
made of round poles rudely lashed together 
with thongs. A buffalo skin, fresh stripped 
from the animal, is stretched across the bot- 
tom poles, and about two feet from the floor; 
which, when it dries, becomes much contract- 
ed, and torms a perfect sacking-bottom. The 
fur side of this skin is placed uppermost, on 
which they lie with great comfort, with a 
buffalo-robe folded up for a pillow, and oth- 
ers drawn over them instead of blanketa.-- 
These beds, as far as I have seen them (and I 
have visited almost every lodge in the vil- 
lage,) are uniformly screened with a covering 
of buffalo or elk skins, oftentimes beautifally 
dressed and placed ever the upright poles or 
frame, like a suit of curtains; leaving a hole 
in front, sufficiently spacions for the ocen- 
pant to pass in and out, to and from his or 
her bed. * In the centre is a large post, 
fixed quite firm in the greund, and six or sev- 
en feet high, with large woodan pegs or bolts 
in it, on which are hung and grouped, with 
wild and startling taste, the arms and armor 
of the respective proprietor; consisting of 
his whitened shield, embossed and emblaison- 
ed with the figure of his protecting medicine 
(or mystery,) his bow and quiver, his war- 
club or battle-axe, his dart or javelin—his te- 
bacco pouch and pipe—lus medicine-bag— 
and his eagle, ermine, or raven head-dress ; 
and over all, and on the top of the post (as it 
placed by some conjuror or Indian magician, 
to guard and protect the spell of wildness that 
reigns in this strange place,) stands forte and 
in full reiief the head and horns of a buffalo, 
which 18, by a village regulation, owned and 
possessed hy every man in the nation, and 
hung at the head of his bed, which he uses 
as a mask wien called upon by the chiefs to 
join jn the buffalo-dance, of which] shall say 
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more in a future epistle. This arrangement 
of beds, of aris, &c., combining the most 
vivid display and arrangement of colors, of 
fars, of trinkets—of barbed and glistening 
points and stee!—of inysteries and hocus po- 
¢ 8, together with the sombre and smoked 
cevlor of the roof and sides of the lodge ; and 
the wild, and rude and red—the graceful 
(though nncivil) conversatienal, garrulous, 
story-telling and happy, though ignorant aad 
untutored groups, that are smoking their 
pipes, wooing their sweethearts, and embrac- 
ing their Jittle ones about their peaceful and 
endeared fire sides ; together with their pots 
and bettles, spoons, and other culinary arti- 
cles of their own manufacture, around them; 
present altogether, one of the most pictur- 
esq'1e scenes to the eye of a stranger that can 
be possibly seen; and far more wild and viv- 
1d than could ever be i-nagined.’ 


Mr Catlin observes, and truly, that great 
misapprehension prevails as to the character 
of the Indians; andno wonder— 


‘An Indian is a beggar in Washington city 
and a white man is almost equally so in the 
Mandan village. An Indian in Washington 
is mute, is dumb and embarrassed ; and so is 
a white man (and for the very same reasons) 
in this place— he has nobody to talk to. A 
wild Indian, to reach the civilized world, 
must needs travel some thousands of miles in 
vehieles of conveyance, to which he is unac- 
eustemed—through latitudes and longitudes 
which are new to him—living on food that he 
is unused to—stared and gazed at by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands whom he cannot 
talk to—his heart grieving and his body sick- 
ening at the exhibition of white ™en’s wealth 
and luxuries, which are enjoyed on the land, 
and over the bones of his ancestors. And at 
the end of his journey he stands (like a caged 
animal) to be scanned—io be criticised, to be 
pitied, and heralded tothe world as a mute, as 
abrute, andabeggar. A white man, to reach 
this village, must travel by eteambvat, by 
canoes,on horseback and on foot; swim rivers, 
wade quagmires, fight mosquitoes, patch his 
moccassins, and patch them again and again, 
and his breeches; live on meat alone, sleep 
on the ground the whole way, and think and 
dream of his friends he has left behind ; and 
when he gets here, half-starved and half- 
naked, and more than balf sick, he finds him- 
self a beggar for a place to sleep, and for some- 

hing to eat; a mute amongst thousands who 
flock about him, te lovk and to criticise, and 
to laugh at him for his jaded appearance, and 
to speak of him as they do of all white men 
(without distinction) as liars. These people 
are in the habit of seeing no white men in 
their country but Traders, and know of no 
other ; deeming us ll alike, and receiving us 
all under the presumption that we come to 
trade or barter; applying to usall indiscrim- 
inately, the epithet of ‘liars’ or Traders.’ 


But small-talk, gossip, garrulity, and story- 
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telling are, he says, especially character istic 
ef the Indians—and he gives usa pleasant 
sketch of Indian life as it appeared in the 
Mandan village, where he was residing :— 


‘One has but te walk or ride about this little 
town and its environs fora few hours ina 
pleasant day, and overlook the numerous 
games and gambols, where their notes and 
yelps of exultation are unceasingly vibrating 
in the atmosphere ; or peep into their wig- 
wams (and watch the glistening fun that's 
beaming from the noses, cheeks, and chins, 
of the crouching, cross-legged, and prostrate 
groups around the fire; where the pipe is 
passed, and jokes and anecdote and laughter 
are excessive) to become convinced that it is 
natural to laugh and be merry. Indeed it 
would be strange if a race of people like these 
who have little else to do or relish in life, 
should be curtailed in that source of pleasure 
and amusement; and it would be also strange 
if a life-time of indulgence and practice in £0 
innocent and productive a mode of amuse- 
ment, free from the cares and anxieties of 
business or professions, should not advance 
them in their modes, and enable them todraw 
far greater pleasure from sueh sources, than 
we in the civilized and business world can 
possibly feel. If the uncultivated condition 
of their minds curtails the number of their en 
joyments ; yet they are free from, and inde- 
pendent of, a thousand cares and jealousies, 
which arise from mercenary motives in the 
civilized world ; and are yet far a-head of us, 
in my opinion, in the real and dninterrupted 
enjoyment of their simple natural faculties. 
They live in a country and communities, 
where it is not customary to lock forward in- 
to the future with concern, for they live 
without incurring the expences of life, which 
are absolutely necessary and unavoidable in 
the enlightened world; and of course their 
inclinations and faculties are solely directed 
to the enjoyment of the present day, without 
the sober reflections on the past or apprehen- 
sions of the future. With minds thus unex- 
panded and uninfluenced by the thousand 
passions and ambitions of civilized life, it is 
easy and natural to concentrate their thoughts 
and their conversation upon the little and 
trifling occurrences of their lives. They are 
fond of fan and good cheer, and can Jangh 
easily and heartily at a slight joke, of which 
their peculiar modes of life furnish them an 
inexhaustible fund, and enable them to cheer 
their little circle about the wigwam fir. side 
with endless laughter and garrulity. * * 
‘The Mandaus are certainly a very interest 
ing and pleasing people in their personal ap- 
pearance and manners, differing in many re- 
spects, both in looks and customs, from all 
other tribes which 1 have seen. They are 
not a warlike people ; for they seldom if ever 
carry war into their enemies’ conutry ; but 
when invaded, show their valour and courage 
to be equal to that ofany people on earth.— 
Being a small tribe, and unable to contend on 
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the wide prairies with the Sioux and other 
roaming tribes, who are ten times more 
numerous ; they have very judiciously locat 
ed themselves in a permanent village, which 
js strongly fortified, and ensures theic preser- 
vation. By this means they have advanced 
further in the arts of manufacture ; have sup- 
plied their lodges more abundantly with the 
comforts, and even luxuries of life, than any 
Indian nation | know of. The consequence 
ofthis is, that this tribe have taken many 
steps a-head of other tribes in manners and 
refinements (if I may be allowed to apply the 
word refinement to Indian life); and there- 
fore familiarly (and correctly) denominated, 
by the Traders and others, who have been 
amongst them, ‘the polite and friendly Man- 
dans.’ 


With the fearful tortures voluntarily under- 
gone, which mark the religious ceremonies of 
this tribe, we shall not concern ourselves.— 
Portrait-painting, with its influences, is a 
pleasanter picture to dwell on :— 


‘Perhaps nothing ever more completely as- 
tonished these peeple than the operations of 
my brush. The art of portrait-painting was a 
subject entirely new to them, and of course, 
unthought of; and my appearance here has 
commenced a new era in the arcana of medi- 
cine of mystery. Soon after arriving here, [ 
commenccd and finished the portraits of the 
two principal chiefs. This was done without 
having awakened the curiosity of the villagers 
as they had heard nothing of what was going 
on, and even the chiefs themselves seemed to 
be ignorant of my designs, unti! the pictures 
were completed. No one else was admitted 
into my ledge during the operation; and 
when finished, it was exceedingly amusing 
to see them mutually recognizing each other’s 
likeness, and assuring each other of the strik- 
ing resemblance which they bore to the ori- 
ginals. Both of these pressed their hand over 
their mouths awhile in dead silence (a custom 
amongst most tribes, when anything surpris- 
es them very much) ; looking attentively upon 
the portraits and myself, and upon the palette 
and colors with whieh these unaccountable 
eflects had been produced. ‘They then walk- 
ed up to me iu the most gentle manner, tak- 
ing me in turn by the hand, with a firm grip; 
with head and eyes inclined downwards and 
in a tone a little above a whisper—pronounc- 
ed the words ‘te-ho-pe-nee Wash-ee!’ and 
walked off. Thatmoment conferred an hon- 
or on me, which you as yet do net under- 
stand. J took the degree (not of Doctor of 
Laws, nor Bachelor of Arts) of Master of 
Arts—of mysteries—of magic, and of horus 
pocus. 1 was recognised im that short sen- 
tence as a ‘great medicine white man;* and 
since that time, have been regularly installed 
medicine or mystery, which is the most hon- 
orable degree that could be conferred upon 
me here ; and I now hold a place amongst 
the most eminent and envied personages, the 

A4 


doctors and conjurati of this titled community. 
After I had finished the portraits of the two 
chi. fs, and they had returned to their wig- 
wams, and deliberately seated themseives by 
their respective fire-sides, and silently smoked 
a pipe er two (-ccording to an universal cus- 
tom), the gradually began to tell what had 
taken place ; and at length crowds of gaping 
listeners, with mouths wide open, thronged 
their lodges; and a throng of women and 
girls were about my house, and through every 
crack and crevice I could see their glistening 
eyes, which were piercing my hut in a hun- 
dred places, from a natural and restless pro- 
pensity, a curiosity to see what was going en 
within. An hour or more passed in this way 
and the soft and silken throng continually in- 
creased, until some hundreds of them were 
clung, and piled about my wigwam like a 
swarin of bees hanging on the frontand sides 
of their hive. During this time, not a man 
made his appearance about the premises— 
after awhile, however, they could be seen, 
folded in their robes, gradually siding up to- 
wards the lodge, with a silly look upon their 
faces, which confessed at once that curiosity 
was leading them reluctantly, where their 
pride checked and forbade them to go. The 
rush soon after became genoral, and the chiefs 
and medicine men took possession of my room 
placing soldiers (braves with spears in their 
hands) at the door, admitting no one, but such 
as were allowed by the ehiefs, to come in.— 
Monsr. Kipp, the agent of the Fur Company, 
who has lived here eig:.t years, and to whom, 
for his politeness and hospitality, 1 am much 
indebted, at this time took a seat with the 
chiefs, and, speaking their language fluently, 
he explained to them my views and the ph 
jects for which 1 was painting these portraits; 
and also expounded to them the manner in 
which they were made—at which they seem- 
ed all to be very much pleased. The neces- 
sity at this time of exposing the portraits to 
the view of the crowds who were assembled 
around the house, became imperative, and 
they were held up together over the door, so 
that the whole village had a chance to see 
and recognise their chiefs. The effect upon 
so mixed a multitude, who as yet had heard 
no way of accounting for them, was novel 
and really laughable. The hkenesses were 
instantly recognised, and many of the gaping 
multitude commeneed yelping ; some were 
stamping off in the jarring dance —others were 
singing, and others again were crying—hun- 
dreds covered their mouths with their hands 
and were mute ; others, indignant, drove their 
spears frightfully into the ground, and some 
threw a reddened arrow at the sun, and went 
home to their wigwams. * * The squaws 
generally agreed, that they had discovered 
life enough in them to render my medicine 
too great for the Mandans; saying that such 
an operation could not be performed withou' 
taking away from the original something o 

his existence, which I put in the picture, and 
they could see it move, couldsee itetir. This 
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curtailing of the natural existence, for the 
purpose of instilling life into the secondary 
one, they decided to be an useless and de- 
structive operation, and one which was cal- 
culated to do great mischief in their happy 
community ; and they commenced a mourn- 
ful and doleful chaunt against me, crying and 
weeping bitterly through the village, pro- 
claiming me a most ‘dangerous man; ene 
who could mak- living persons by looking at 
them; and at the same time, could, as a mat- 
ter of course, destroy life in the same way, if 
Ichose. That my medicine was dangerous 
to their lives, and that I must leave the village 
immediately. That bad luck would happen 
to those whom I painted—that I was to take 
a part ef the existence of those whom | paint- 
ed, and carry it home with me amongst the 
white people, and that when they died they 
would never sleep quiet in their graves.’ 


In this way the women and the old quack 
medicine men (one would really suppose we 
were describing matters which concerned us 
much more nearly), contrived to raise alarm 
and opposition ; and at length a Council was 
called to take the subject into consideration. 
Mr Catlin attended; his explanations weie 
held to be satisfactory, and he was forthwith 
installed as a Medicine :— 


‘I was waited upon in due form and cere- 
mony by the medicine-men, who received me 
upon the old adage, ‘Similis simili gaudet.’— 
I was invited to a feast, and they presented 
me a she-shee-quoi, or a doctor’s rattle, and 
also a magical wand, ora doctor’s staff, strung 
with claws of the grizzly bear, with hoofs of 
the antelope—with ermine—with wild sage 
and bat’s wings—and perfumed withal with 
the choice and savoury odour of the pole-cat, 
a dog was sacrificed and hung by the legs 
over my wigwam, and I was therefore and 
thereby initiated into (and countenanced in 
the praetice of) the arcana of medicine or 
mystery, and considered a Fellow of the Ex- 
traordinary Society of Conjurati.’ 





From :he Lendon Atheoaeum of August 28. 

Tne Loweit Orrenina: A Repository of 
Original Articles, written by Females em- 
ployed in the Mills. Nos. 1, 2,3. Lowell, 
Mass., Powers & Bagley. 


We have not furgotten Miss Martineau's in- 
teresting picture ef the habits and manners of 
the factory-girls of Mew England ; how they 
‘looked like well-dressed yeung ladies, and 
in place of the bandana handkerchief, the 
established Lancashire coiffure, wore calashes 
in going to and fro between their dwellings 
and the mill,’ how some had gathered together 
libraries—others ‘cleared off mortgages from 
their fathers’ farms—others educated the hope 
of the family at college.’ Well might Miss 
pass ore, intimately acquainted with such a 
condition of plenty and civilization, remark 
with sad surprise the care-worn faces of our 
operatives, and the discrepancy between the 
troops ef beggars and the highly-dregsed cot- 


tage gardens which English highway present! 
But yet more than by the pictures of the Eng- 
lish, or the astonishment of the Ameriean 
authoress, is the wide discrepancy betwixt the 
new and the old country brought home to us, 
by this magazine, written, as we English 
should say, by ‘the factory-girls at Lowell, 
or, as its own title-page sets forth, by ‘Fe 
males employed in the Mills’ The very 
manner ef its issue is characteristic. The 
cover, in place of bookseller’s puff, bears the 
recommendation of the Mayor and other wor- 


- shipful inhabitants of the town. The pro- 


spectus of its conductor announces that it does 
not, and shall not, contain ‘a sentence of 
sectarianism and partyism’ in any form ; and 
on the yellow or blue wrapper of every num- 
ber flaunts, by way of illustration, a coarse, 
but apparently faithful woodcut of one or 
other of the Lowell churches—St. Anne’s 
Episeopal Chureh, the Baptist Church, the 
Methodist Church, &c. Nor dothe contents 
wholly contradict the promise thus furnished 
of something in itself racy and noticeable, 
besides being valuable as are exponent of a 
state of society, to which we have nothing 
analogous. Remembering the garb of fustian 
and tnsel in which the imagination of most 
literary aspiraants, especially in the humbler 
classes, is apt to walk abroad, we were some- 
what surprised to find how little the Tabi- 
thas and Lisettes of the Lowell mills indulged 
in shapsody and sentiment. 

Romance enough there is in their compo- 
sitions; but it takes a form of its own—a 
form wholly American, as we have a right 
to insist,--from a recollection of certain 
English periodicals written by women, and 
some experience of the poetry which Eng- 
lish operative wemen have added to the 
shelf adorned by the works of Elliot and 
Ragg. A rich husband, and a handsome 
silk dress, figure, it is true, somewhat too 
largely in the visions of the Lowell nymphs, 
but then there is as much wide-awake talk of 
the intellectual and moral advantages they 
are able to earn for themselves by factory 
labor,—-lessons in music, lessons in French, 
and the like. Again, in placeof whiskered 
heroes and the pink-and-white heroines of 
the Claras and the Clementines, of our La- 
dies’ Museums, the reader will find figures 
exclusively Amercan,—the homely, thriving 
patriarch,—the ‘school ma’am,’ with her pe- 
dantic modes of demeaner and instruction, 
--and ylimpses of Thanksgiving and Fere- 
fathers’ Day, and of those other festivities and 
celebrations, in which, be their form even as 
bald and uninviting as that of a Quaker fes- 
tivity, the poetry of the genial human heart 
will somehow or other disclose itself Nor 
is the literary merit of these portraitures des- 
picable. Further, to araw extracts from this 
miscellany is not necessary. The indica- 
tion of its existence (our article amountsto 
little more) can hardly pass, without at- 
tracting the attention ot these who con- 
cern themselves in the well-doing and pro 
gress of our manufacturing classes. 
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From the Londen Keepsake, for 1842. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE—A TALE. 


RY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


—s 


In the reign of an ancient king of Great Brit- 
ain, whose name was George, and who conse- 
quently is supposed to have flourished on this 
side, both of the Conquest by the Nerman Wil- 
liam and the Reformation of our Church under 
the renowned British Bluebeard, Henry the 
Wifekiller; and about the period at which the 
British stage-coach first sprung into existence, 
under the form and condition of a snail, and the 
title of a diligence, there appeared—by the side 
of a highway, which ran along the southern 
coast of England, and led to that spot with an 
awful name, still called the Dand’s End—a soli- 
tary public-house, with a little circular piece of 
ground before it, and an apple orchard thickly 
planted with* trees behind it; beyond which, 
again, was a place called The Garden ; though it 
must be acknowledged, that those who did call 
ito were very courteous and liberal in their ep- 
ithets. Every one who has seen Mount Edge- 
cumbe, knows well that the most luxuriant veg- 
etation which it is possible te imagine, can be 
produced at the very verge of old oceans reign ; 
yut no such pains as are there bestowed had 
been given the vegetable kingdom of the garden 
of which I speak, and a scanty array of cabba- 
ges, turnips, and carrots, vas all that the spot ef 
ground could boast. Eventhat was looked upon 
in those days all but miraculous, considering that 
the garden crept to the very edge of the clift 
which overhung the sea; and Neptune, as if 
indignant at the presumption of the thing, 
me come angrily up to the very bottom of the 
bank at high water, during all seasons of the 
year, but, when he got choleric in the spring and 
autumn, would bestow a buffet with his trident 
upon the cliff itself, which swept away, from 
time to time, a row of cabbages or a bed of on- 
ions, together with the soil in which they were 
planted. The house itself had an aspect some- 
what gloomy, and its gables were turned towards 
the road, the entrance being reached by a step, 
not up but down. 

The face of the landlord was a merry face and 
agay; but with all that he was a prudent man, 
took care that his wit should go as far as it 
would, made one joke serve many customers, 
had a loud laugh to answer any question that he 
did not choose to give a more definite reply to, 
eked out his meaning by a knowing look, which 
is not tangible to the fangs of the law, and al- 
ways spoke well of the justice of the peace.— 
His wife looked as if she could have been a 
Quaker: she was an Anabaptist, however, and 
it is supposed, or at least was supposed by the 
weap in the neighborhood, that the beer in that 

ouse turned more rapidly sour than in any oth- 
er in the county,. 

It was a nasty, squally, rainy afternoon; and 
the diligence was winding slowly a upon 
the aforesaid road, at the average pace of three 
miles and @ half an hour ; while the rain kept 
beating in at varius points of the crazy and ill- 


contrived vehicle, when one traveller in the in- 
side said to another—‘Forty miles more, Freder- 
ick, forty miles more.’ 

‘Aye,’ said the other, ‘and this snail of a ma- 
chine goes on as if it never intended to arrive at 
the end of the journey.’ 

‘While your heart flies on with the wings of 
love,’ replied the first who spoke; ‘and yet can- 
net reach Mary’s feet any faster than the dili- 
gence.’ 

The two gentlemen who thus conversed were * 
the sole tenants of the machine, and they were 
both young men of tive or six-and-twenty years 
ot age. ‘The enc who was called Frederick, and 
whose name was, moreover, Prevot, was by far 
the handsomest of the two, and upon the whole 
a very good-looking man, though there was a 
certain grave and anxious lock about his counte- 
nance, which those who loved him—and his » 
friend's sister Mary, was one of those who loved 
him most—called deeply interesting ; while those 
who did not love him pronounced it to be 
gloomy and sullen. Sullen he was not, for his 
was, in truth, a very quick and impetuous na- 
ture; but he had a strong imagination, and was 
by no means addicted to over bright hopes. After 
his friend had spoken, he remained silent for a 
minute or two, and then said—*Well, Willy, 
when will the diligence arrive after all ” 

‘Not till this time to-morrow,’ replied hia 

© mpanion, laughing. 

‘Nonsense, William Gore,’ said Frederick ;~ 
‘you do not mean to say that the wretched thing 
will take four-and-twenty hours to go forty 
miles ” 

‘Why, it stops ata little inna mile or two 
farther,’ replied William Gore, ‘for eight hours 
to sleep, as it is called, «nd you may think your- 
self very lucky if you do the rest of the journey 
in sixteen hours more.’ 

Frederick Prevot bit his lip, and said—*Can- 
not we get achaise ?” 

‘Not in such a night as this,’ replied his com- 
anion. ‘Besides, there is none to be had here. 
lowever, in consideration of your loverlike anx- 

iety, I’ll tell you what we will do. We will 
sleep here this night; have a good bottle of Bur- 
gundy if it can be procured; let our things fol- 
low by the diligence ; hire two horses, and in five 
hours we shall be at home.’ 

This was all agreed to by his companion, al- 
though, to say the truth, Frederick, if he had 
had his own will, would have mounted a horse 
as soon as he got te the inn, and ridden on at 
full speed towards the end of his journey. By 
this time it was beginning to grow dusk, sothat 
he would have had a darksome ride; it was 
raining as hard as it could pour, so that hewould 
have had a cold one, and he himself was already 
extremely tired; so that every thing seemed to 
show that, though contrary to his own inclina- 
-y his stay at the inn would oe for his bey- 
efit. 
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On arriving at the place of public reception 
we bave described, the travellers made known 
their purpose, boti to the driver of the diligence 
and to the landiurd of the inn. The first of 
these two personages, as he intended to charge 
full price for the wrole way, cared very little 
whether they went on with him or not. The 
landlord, on his ; art, vowed that he cou'd give 
the travellers tie best of every thing; but that 
the gentlemen must put up with a large double- 
bedded roum, as every other room in the place 
was occupi:d <rederick said, that he hoped 
that it was at the back, as they should be out of 
the way of all tiie noise and disturbance which 
w3s eve: then goi1g on inthe front. This the 
landlord declared was quite impossible; there 
was but one room that they could have, and that 
was infront. Jt was a capital room, however, 
he said, Jarge and roomy; and they were con- 
sequently obliged to make up their minds to 
their fate. 

As to the food set before them, the landlord 
kept his word. The dinner was most excellent, 
and though either Claret or Burgundy was an 
unknown commodity in the place, yet mine host 
declared that he had some Port of a very su- 
perior quality, sume Madeira which had made 
more voyages round the world than Cook and 
Anson together, and some brandy, which also 
had been as much improved by travelling as any 
peer’s son in the realm. 

Acrackling fire of dry wood, cheerful lights, 
though they were but tallow candles, some ex- 
cellent fish, some game, for it was now autumn, 
with broiled fowl, and other accompaniments 
of the sort, greatly cheered the travellers ; and 
although the landlord could procure no wine 
except Port, which proved of avery doubtful 
and unpleasant character, and a portion of which 
might well be suspected of growing upon Eng- 
lich hedges, rather than in Portuguese vireyards 
he offered to bring forth rum of suchas they had 
never tasted before, in their days. That was an 

in which punch was considered as one of 
the most urbane and polished of all beverages ; 
the travellers willingly agreed to betake them- 
selves to the bowl, and the rum producéd by the 
landlord even exceeded his promise in excel- 
lence, and made both the travellers marvel at 
finding any thing so excellent ina country inn. 
They were deep in their potations, when the 
landlord entered with the coachman of the dili- 
nce, who, knowing that the travellers did not 
intend to go on with him now appeared to demand 
hisfare. Both put their hands in their pockets, 
and William Gore speedily settled his own part 
of the charge. Frederick Prevot, however, felt 
in his pockets in vain; he drew out a number 
of letters and papers, and then said, with a laugh 
‘Lend me some money, William, I must have 
left my pocket-book in my portmanteau. 

After affecting for a moment to refuse, so as 
to make his companion somewhat angry, Wil- 
liam Gore gave the money that was wanted, and 
they went on with their supper. The lender 
ate and drank more than the borrower, and to- 
wards ten o’clock they retired to rest in the dou- 
ble-bedded room which the landlord had men- 
tioned. Frederick Prevot had one quality, 
which is not very unusual with quick and img 


— men, he slept, when he was asleen, 
ike a stone, though it was often long after his 
head touched the p:llow, ere slumber vi: sd his 
eyes. Itwas thus on the night which . have 
mentioned ; for an hour or more he lay awake 
listening to all the noises of the inn, and there 
were many ; but after that he fell into a sleep 
which seemed as sound as death itself. 

We must now take up a "ew personage in the 
drama, and speak of the Boots of the inn, who 
at an early hour of the following mor.:ing we t 
to the door of thetrravellers’ room to wake th: in, 
ashe had beentold. At first he modestly kn: ck- 
ed, but no answer being returned, he w: nt in ad 
opened the window shutters. What was his 
surpri-e, however, to find the bed next to the 
windows, in which William Gore had slept, if 
the poor wretch, indeed, had beenjallowed to 
sleep at all, now vacant, though sadly tossed and 
tumbled about; the pillo v and the bed-clothes 
deluged in gore, and all the sigus, in fact, of 
some terrible act having been committed. 

The Boots looked round the room and into the 
other bed; and then quitting the chamber in 
haste, told the landlord what he had beheld.— 
The landlord, the landlady, the chambermaid, 
and the ostler, all instantly rushed towards the 
stairs, but the landlord stopped the progress of 
theostler, by sending him immediately for a con- 
stable and a neighboring justice. The rest of 
the party then returned with the Boots to the 
double-bedded room, where they found every 
thing as Boots had described; and, moreover, 
discovered that the towel and basin which Fred- 
erick Prevot had used the night before, were 
stained with blood; and on peeping into the 
bed, where he lay sound asleep, his face and pil- 
low were found to be slightly bloody, while his 
right hand and arm, which was stretched out 
above the bed-clothes, had a good deal of blood 
upon the fingers and upon the shirt. The land- 
lord wisely determined not to wake him till the 
constable came, and in the meantime further 
perquisitions were made. ‘The stairs were cov- 
ered with drops of gore; traces of the same 
kind were met with all the way through the 
garden to the top of the bank above the sea; 
footsteps were seen deeply sunk in the plashy 
ground, as if a man heavily laden had passed 
along; and in some places long trailing marks 
were found, which might very well have been 
produced by a person dragging along a dead body 
to throw it into the sea below. At length the 
constable arrived; Frederick Prevot was awaken- 
ed with difficulty, and gazed round with a look 
of astonishment, which, if feigned, was certain- 
ly very well put on. That look of astonishment 
changed to indignation on being charged with the 
murder of his friend, and he had well nigh 
knocked down the man who had made the accu- 
sation, but he refrained ; and what was his hor- 
ror, when, on rising and dressing himself, as he 
was teld to do, the pocket-book of William Gore, 
marked with a bloody thumb and finger, was 
found under his pillow ! 

Were we to follow the fashion of the day, we 
should dwell upon this examination before the 
magistrates, and his trial before a jury of his 
country ; but, for the sake of being singular, or 
rather, perhaps, of going a step even beyond our 
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contemporaries, we will pass over all the pain- 
ful incideats of his trial, and dwell upon the 
still more painful incidents of his execution.— 
Yes, reader, upon his execution ; for the chain 
of circumstantial evidence was so strong, that 
the additional facts which came out on the trial, 
namely, that he had had no money on the pre- 
ceding night to pay the coachman, that the pock- 
et-book which he had pretended wasin his port- 
manteau could not be discovered there, and that 
the chamber-maid had heard a man go out and 
come in, were quite sufficient to convince the 
jury of his guilt. Not adoubt indeed, remain- 
ed on the mind of any person but one, and that 
was the sister of the murdered man—the prom- 
ised bride of him who was about to end his days 
upon the scaffold. Shedid not believe him guil- 
ty; she knew well, she had loved him long, and 
it would have taken evidence ten times more 
strong, even to have raised a doubt in her mind. 
She openly and boldly declared her conviction 
of his innocence; she visited him in prison ; 
she took leave of him with tenderness and devo- 
tion; she consoled him with reiterated assuran- 
ces that she was as certain of his innocence, as 
of her own. 

The fatal morning dawned at length, and as it 
was then the custom to execute persons con- 
demned for murder in chains, and as near the 
spot where the deed had been committed as pos- 
sible, the sentence of Frederick Prevot declared 
that he was to be hung in chains upon the moor, 
about half a mile from the inn where he had 
passed that inauspicious night. The prison in 
which he had been confined was at some dis- 
tance, and though the time appointed for his ex- 
ecution was early inthe day, the gazing specta- 
tors, who had assembled to witness the agony 
and death of a fellow-creature, were disappoint- 
ed for some hours of that pleasant pastime by 
various accidents and misadventures which took 
place, and interrupted the march of the sad pro- 
cession from the far off county town. 

It seemed zs if nature opposed herself to the 
hanging of aninnocentman. Thecart, in which, 
loaded with heavy irons and seated upon straw, 
he was drawn towards the moor, broke down at 
the end of the first five miles, and it took a long 
time to repair it. It was then discovered tiat 
the man who had undertaken the terrible office 
of executioner, and who, notwithstanding cer- 
tain savage propensities of his nature which led 
him that way, was so much of a novice as to be 
nervous and uneasy, had slipped off secretly; 
nor was it till long search had been made, that 
he was found, drinking large draughts of spirits 
in apublic-house. He was then placed in the 
same cart with the prisoner, and the march re- 
commenced ; but some way farther on, in going 
up a very steep hill, the horse that drew the cart 
fell down dead in the harness, and a new delay 
took place while another horse was sent for.— 
Thus the agony of that terrible journey was pro- 
longed to poor Frederick Prevot for many hours, 
and his frame, worn with imprisonment, ‘vith 
the struggle of hope and fear, with indignation, 
anguish, and despair, seemed ready tosink under 
the protracted suffering thus inflicted on him, 
and many of those who accompanied the pro- 
cession seriously thodght that he would die be- 


fore he reached the foot of the gallows. The 
clergyman who went with him to afford him 
spirital consolation, was of that opinion, and 
mentioned it to the sheriff, who rode by the side 
of the cart on,horseback, adding that the prison- 
er had tasted no food that day. 

The sheriffwas a kind-hearted man, and in- 
stantly approaching the prisoner, he said, *You 
seein faint, sir; will you take a little wine at 
that public-house, or some brandy, or any thing 
that you like ?” 

‘Sir, replied Frederick, ‘I will take nothing 
that can prolong my misery, even foramoment;’ 
and again he sank into silence. 

During the rest of the journey, the clergyman 
spoke to him from time to time, chiefly for the 
purpose of giving hin what comfort he could ; 
but at length approaching the moor, and the 
dark line of the gallows was seen rising in the 
evening air, the good man,in a low tone, urged 
Frederick earnestly to confess the crime. The 
young prisoner turned slowly round upon him, 
and said, ‘Would you have me die with a lie in 
my mouth? Iam innocent! and my innocence 
will some day be proved ! 

Soon after this, the fatal spot was reached, and 
as it was now beginning to grow twilight, all 
the rest of the terrible proceedings were hurri- 
ed as much aspossible. frederick Prevot show- 
ed firmness and readiness in all, and more 
strength than poeple had belived he possessed. 
Though the crowd, which had been there from 
the morning, was somewhat diminished, the 
numbers were still considerable, and while the 
executioner was in the act of adjusting the rope, 
the prisoner turned to the people, and said in a 
loud, clear voice, ‘ Remember, every one of you 
that to the very last moment of my life, and with 
the very last breath, I declare that I am inno- 
cent! Now,’ hecontinued, turning tothe hang- 
man, ‘is all ready ? 

‘Yes, sir, replied the man, drawing the cap 
over his face ; and without waiting for any fur- 
ther word, Frederick Prevot threw himself vio- 
lently off the ladder, and remained suspended 
between heaven and earth. 

A low murmur ran through the people, and it 
was asad one too, for there was something in 
the manner of his death which shook the con- 
viction even of those who had previously felt 
more sure of his guilt. Some indeed, went a- 
way, saying that he died game, but the great ma- 
jority of the multitude separatec. with a feeling 
that, on that moor, an innocent man had just 
been murdered. 

Such was the conviction of a shepherd, an el- 
derly man, who feed the flock of a neighboring 
squire, the lord of the manor; and when he 
went home, he gave his wife an account of the 
whole proceedings, adding, ‘They may say what 
they like, but I am very sure that poor gentleman 
did not kill the other one, and I sheuld not won- 
der if the truth were found out some day.’ 

As was usual with this old man, in the very 
grey of the dawning of the following day, he led 
forth his sheep to pasture, and the feelings he 
had experienced on the preceding night, natu- 
rally made him turn his steps towards the gal- 
lows on the moor. Though it was a terrible 
sight, to see the body of a Danan being hanging 
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there, loaded with heavy chains, yet the old man 
felt an interest in all that had occurred, which 
made him pause and look up. In the mean- 
time, the sheep began to take a wreng direction 
and he called to his dog to turn them back.— 
What was his surprise, however, when he heard 
a faint voice which seemed to come from the 
gibbett, inquire, ‘Is there any body there ” and 
then add, ‘ For God’s sake ! take me down, or 
end my life, for this is very dreadful.’ 

The voice evidently came frem the man who 
had been hanged, although the cap, which was 
still over his tace, prevented the shepherd from 
seeing his lips move. At first, the old man had 
started with terror and nearly sunk to the earth, 
but now his natural exclamation was, ‘Good 
Hieavens! are you not dead yet ? 

‘No,’ replied the voice, ‘nor even hurt, except 
by remaining so many hours here. The rope 
does not press upon my neck at all, and some- 
how I am hanging by my legs and my arms.’ 

‘Stay, stay, cried the shepherd eagerly ; 1 will 
get a ladder, and take you down; but do not 
speak to any one else, for fear they should hang 
you again.’ 

Thus saying, the old shepherd ran faster than 
he had ran for thirty years, to a detached barn 
and rick-yard at a short distance, in which were 
lying several thatching ladders. ‘Taking the 
largest of these, he was speedily at the foot of 
the gibbet, and had soon placed the feet of poor 
Frederick Prevot firm upon one of the rounds of 
the ladder. It was now very evident how he 
had escaped death. The hangman, both inex- 
perienced and half drunk, had twisted the rope 
round the chains in such a manner that the 
noose never slipped at all, and the lateness of 
the hour at which the sentence was executed, 
presented the mistake from being peceived by 
others. The very suddenness of the spring 
which Frederick had given, had entangled the 
cord more strongly than ever in the chains, and 
as the last strong exertion which he made had 
exhausted, for the time, all his remaining cor- 
poreal' powers, he fainted before he himself per- 
ceived that the anticipated death was warded off 
for the moment. 

The shepherd went skilfully though cautious- 
ly to work to set him free. He first cut the 
cord that pinioned his hands, and having thus 
enabled hin to grasp the ladder firmly, he cut 
the noose from round his neck, and hastened to 
descend, leaving rooin for Frederick to follow.— 
‘The poor young man, however, was so feeble, 
and so stiff, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he crept down, and even then could not 
support himself upon his feet, though the poor 
shepherd. was in great agitation and terror lest 
any one should come up, as the sun was now 
fully risen. For Frederick to reach his cottage 
quickly, was quite out of the question; and as 
the best thing hecould do for him, the old man 
supported him to a deep little hollow on the 
moor filled with tall heath, and hid from any 
much frequented path. There he made him lie 
down, covered him over as well ashe could, and 
hastened home to get some hot milk and other 
restoratives, such as he thought best calculated 
togive him strength to complete his —— 
His efforts were fully successful; Frederick re- 


covered sufficiently to reach the old man’s cot- 
tage as soon as it was dark, and, under cover of 
the subsequent night, he made his way towards 
the dwelling of her who was now weeping him 
as dead, and lost to her for ever. The disappear- 
ance of the body from the gallows excited some 
conversation, but small surprise. Many people 
said that the corpse had gone to the anatomists, 
and the chains to the old iron shop ; others again, 
declared that the friends of the criminal had 
carried oft the body to bury him ; but noone en- 
tertained a suspicion of the truth. Inthe mesn- 
while, the shepherd, making some reasonable 
excuse, gave his flock into the charge of aneigh- 
bor for the time, and accompanied Frederick to 
the house of Mary Gore. 

The old man undertook the task of breaking 
the news to her, and delicate indeed was that 
task; for, at the best, the tidings had well nigh 
killed her with joy. The door of the neat small 
house which she had inhabited alone since her 
mother’s death, about two years before, was soon 
open for Frederick Prevot, and their meeting 
was one on which it will not do to dwell. He 
found her in the dress of a widow ; and though 
he would fain have lingered, and would almost 
have risked any thing rather than leave her again 
yet Mary’s only anxiety was to get him beyond 
the shores of England as speedily as possible. 

She promised to follow him immediately if he 
would goto the West Indies, and there to unite 
her fate to his. Though his property was, of 
course, lost for ever, yet hers was ample, accord- 
ing to all the calculations of love, and she pro- 
posed to sell every thing in England immediaie- 
ly, and te purchase property beyond the juris- 
diction of the English law. The sum required 
to enable Freddrick himself to proceed on his 
way was soon provided; and as there were no 
careful Bow-street officers watching the ports 
anxiously for a man who was supposed to be 
dead, frederick Prevot was suffered to sail quiet- 
ly away in a West Indian trader, and arrived 
safely at Jamaica after the ordinary time eccupied 
by the passage in those days. The captain and 
several of the passengers, indeed, had remarked 
about him a certain degree of anxiety and re- 
serve, which the captain, who was a good-hum- 
ored soul, had striven to overcome by various 
little acts of kindness. When thevessel arrived, 
the captain took him on shore in his own boat, 
with another passenger, and promised to show 
them a house where they could get good lodging. 
As they were walking along, however, before a 
row of low stores and warehouses, the captain 
and the other passenger suddenly perceived the 
blood rush up into their companion’s face, and 
with a leap like that of a maniac, he darted for- 
ward and seized the arm of a gentleman who 
was walking slowly on before them, talking to 
a negro. 

The gentleman instantly turned round, and 
exclaimed, ‘Ha! Frederick Prevot 

‘Frederick Prevot! cried the captain, running 
up and gazing upon his face, ‘why that is the 
man that was hanged for the murder of Mr. 
Gore.’ 

‘I am the man that was hanged for the mur- 
der of Mr. Gore,’ replied Frederick, turni 


round, but still holding the other by the han ; 
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and this is Mr. Gore himself, for whose murder I 
was hanged.’ 

‘Well, this is the oddest story I ever heard,’ 
cricd the captain; ‘how can two dead mencome 
to meet at Kingston, Jamaica ” 

‘Are you all joking, Frederick” demanded 
William Gore, with a grave and sorrowful face. 
‘Is it possible that the accident that befel me at 
the inn, has led to such misery and sorrow as 
your strange words seem to imply ? 

‘It is too true, indeed,’ maliad Frederick. 

‘Why, I have got the newspaper in my pocket, 
myself,’ said the captain, ‘with the account of 
the execution, and there is another in the ship 
containing all about the murder, and a wood-cut 
of the bloody villain cutting his friend’s throat 
in bed.’ 

‘The fools!’ cried William Gore, ‘why, the 
whole thing was as simple as possible, I ate 
and drank too much that night, Frederick, and 
I was awoke bya violent bleeding at the nose. 
I searched about for some cold water and wash- 
ed my face, thinking that would stop it; but 
findigg that it did not succeed in so doing, I de- 
tered to go out into the air. I recollected, 
however, that I had not much liked the ap- 
pearance of the people of the house, and as it was 
necessary to leave the door open, I tried to wake 
you, but you slept like a stone; and J thrust my 
pocket- -book under your pillow. I then went 
down stairs and out into the orchard, intending 
toge down through the garden, which I had 
seen on the preceding night, to the top of the 
cliff, when, suddenly, I stumbled upon three er 
four men, who were dragging up what I now find 
were contraband West India goods, upon a little 


truck. At first they seemed inclined to murder 
me, declaring that I was a custom-house officer 
come down from London, and I could only obtain 
mercy upon the hard condition of suffering my- 
self to be carried on board the ship, which was 
then lying off the coast. They promised to set 
me on shore again, or to put me into the first 
fishing-boat they met with; but they either met 
with none, er were determined to keep their 
word in neither respect, for they brought me 
straight on to St. Lucie, and with difficu ty have 
I found my way hither, having nothing in my 
pocket but a couple of stray guineas. 1 am now 
waiting here for remittances from England, but 
ce srtainly had no idea of seeing you, Frederick, 

though I took it for granted that your marriage 
with Mary would be postponed in consequence 
of the uncertainty attending my fate.’ 

It was not very long after this interview that 
Mary Gore herself arrived, and strange indeed 
were her sensations, when a boat came out to 
welcome her, containing the brother and the 
lover, both of whom she had for a time believed’ 
to be dead. 

Theevents which I have just detailed, made a 
great sensation at the time; and the captain of 
the packet still continued to declare that it was 
the oddest story he had ever heard. It is never- 
theless a true one: and the gentleman from 
whom I[ h eard the tale, had seen the original ree 
cord, and gave me the real names of all the per- 
sons concerned ; for the names herein assigned 
to the diflerent characters in the book are, to the 
best of my recollection, the only fictitious part 
of the narrative. 


oe 
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A CLOUD. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N- 


I have plunder'd the ocean, distill’d the salt wave, 
Then — flown with my treasures the harvest to 


And the yeoman who watch’d the clear skies in 
despa 

First hail'd = with joy, then knelt grateful, in 
prayer. 

By the tempest’ sloud roar I've been summon’d 


away, 
With my fellows to join in dire battle array ; 
Hurl’d on by the wild blast o’er each other "dash- 
ing. 
In confit fierce mingling with thunder loud crash- 


And the Tightning’ 3 blue fires blind the vain scep- 
tic’s eye, 

Who ye owns there’s a God, and who trembles 

Tis the sheiek of hope fled, on the wild billows 
Oat, 

The fore-mast is shiver'd, the proud vessel’s lost ; 

The lightning has scathed her, the flames sweep 
the deck, 

The —a, struck blind, clings aghast to the 

Those who fondly had dwelt on the welcome of 
ome, 

Press’d and madden’d by fire, seek a watery tomb. 


Atsaige mot, *twas mercy-—-th2 Lord throned on 
igh, 


View’d the taint inthe air and the blight in the sky. 
Some die ; but contagion has fled from the shore, 
And millions are spared still to love and adore. 
Cloud, that rest on the hill, tillthe bright beams of 


ay 
Shall compel thee to rise and to wander away, 
Like the Re od which > preads his wings, flagging 
with d 
Then soars up through wide space, to the far realms 


oO ue ; 
beeen ~ * eg as the albatros, on the wing sleep- 


Oresilag with light winds thy dewy tears weeping, 

Or roli'd up before the wild hurricane’s blast, 

Now the summer is over, say, Cloud, what has 
as 

Oft o’er the night’s queen J have thrown my dark 


veil, 
To hide from her deeds which might well turn her 
pale ; 
Deeds, tam mortals but seek from each other to 


e, 
While the eye of an all-seeing God they ¢ deride. 
I have sunk down to earth at the evening’s soft 


To refresh a flowers which were faint- 


oO’ ercharged with my cews they have hail’d the 
bright sun, 

And — through their tears, as their perfumes 
e won 
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DONNYBROOK FAIR. 


From Bentley's Mi-cellany for October. 


“Who has e’er had the luck to see Dennybrook 
Fair L 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 
With his spng of shillelah, and shamrock sog een. 
His clothes spick and span new, without e’er a 


mee , 

A new Barcelona tied nate round his neck ; 

He goes to a tint, and he spends half-a-crown ; _ 
He meets with a friend, and for love knocks him 


own, 
With his sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so 
green.’ 


‘Ireland’s glory and her shame,’—the great 
fair of the country,—the aunual revel so cel- 
ebrated in song and story,—the unapproacha- 
ble and unequalled Donnybrook Fair is to be 
put down! It is ex.remely probable that this 
may be the last year of its celebration, for, 
independently of the power of the low, which 
has been brought to bear against it, Father 
Mathew has given it a blow, from which it 
can never recover. The march of intellect 
is not in the direction of fairs. Fuirlop is to 
be ‘knocked up;’ Bartlemy ‘gradually abol- 
ished ;’ and Donnybrosk is virtually put down. 
This is ne subject for regret ; and with regard 
to the last, although it has been called ‘the 
safety-valve of the national spirit,’ there need 
be no fear of a popular explosion when it is 
destroyed. It has been so renowned, how- 
ever, in its day, that it is worth a parting no- 
tice, for many reasons ; and as we have had 
the pleasure of visiting this ‘once celebrated 
place of public amusement, at the eleventh 
hour, an account of our observations may not 
be whelly uninteresting, more particularly to 
these who have often heard of, but ‘ne’er had 
the luck to see Donnybrook Fair!’ 

Donnybrook is a small village, not quite an 
heur’s walk from Duplin. It consists prin- 
cipally of one long narrow street, at the end 
of which, with the high-road passing between, 
there is an extensive green, and on this green 
the fair was held. 1t commenced on the 26th 
August, and usually continued about a fort- 
night. Cattle, &c. were sold in it for the first 
day or two, before the amusements began ; 
and it was always remarkable tor being crowd- 
ed with booths for eating and drinking. It 
has been said with regard to the latter, that 
as much whisky was usually sold in the fair 
in one day as in the whole of Dublin in a 
week! More properly speaking, the whisky 
was sold in the fair in the night, for this was 
the time when the fun was at its height. In 
Dublin a man can get more whisky than is 
sufficient to make him very comfortably in- 
toxicated for two-pence or three-pence: and 
as the love of that ‘blessed licker’ by the low- 
er orders surpassed their fondness for every- 
thing elsee—exce}. fighting, it may readily 
supposed that very few of those who went to 


the fair returned from it sober. In short, af- 
ter dark, when the fair was filled by nearly 
all the lower orders of Dublin, it became 
nothing better than an immense assemblage 
of drunken men and infamous women. None 
of the wit and humor supposed to be pecu 
liar to the place was to be found, but only an 
infuriated drunken mob quarrelling with each 
other, and plundering those who unhappily 
fell in their way. 

In [reland there are unfortunately such an 
interminable variety of clashing interexts, 
that men hardly keep from quarrelling when 
they meet together in large numbers, even if 
they continue sober; and the violence of 
party-spirit exhibited by such a class of men 
as those we have alluded to—the very lowest 
class in Dublin,—maddened with liquor, can 
hardly be imagined. Every night there was 
sure to be a furious and sanguinary factien- 
fight, or conflict uf some kind orether. The 
men from the small villages adjoining Dub- 
lin, for some senseless cause, bore a deadly 
animosity to a class of men who live in a part 
of Dublin ealled ‘The Liberty’—a place with 
which ‘Saint Giles’s rookery’ for order, clean- 
liness, and propriety, is far too good to be 
eompared. The Liberty boys, although dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year they might 
be reduced to the verge of starvation, always 
mustered in strong force at Deunybrook Fair ; 
they always got drunk, and always had a fac- 
tion-fight. ‘The scenes that ensued on such 
occasions cannot be described intelligibly. 
The place contained the elements of every 
kind of mischief; and it was seldom that the 
constables could venture to interfere, for they 
knew from experience that the factions would 
generally cease hostilities with each other for 
a time, in order to combine their power for an 
attack on the protectors of the peace, who 
were not unfrequently in such cases beaten 
insensible—if not killed, 

The fighting, however, was hardly the werst 
feature of the fair. Rebberies of the most 
atrocious character were perpetrated with im- 
punity. ‘The attraction of the fair naturally 
drew to it a great number of the young men 
of Dublin, who resorted thither to see the fun 
and participate in the amusements—for danc- 

ng was kept up with spirit in all the booths, 
till it terminated in such a melee as we have 
described. Many of these young men were 
frequently marked out by low ruffians as vic- 
tims for plunder, even before they entered the 
fair. They were attacked with brutal vio- 
lence, beaten severely, and robbed of every- 
thing valuable about them. To afford some 
idea of the real character of the fair of late 
years to those who have only heard of it asa 
place for fun and merrimeat, we may be per- 




















mit.ed to mention one instance of this daring 
kind of robbery, which wes stated to us by an 
intimate friend of one of the sufferers. Three 
young men went down to the fair one even- 
ing at dusk, intendingtoreturnearly. They 
were induced, however, to enter one of the 
booths, and called tor some punch. Here 
they were marked for robbery. A man caine 
in, and, after looking at them for some time, 
went out, and returned with several low fel- 
lows, who placed themselves near the en- 
trance. One of them shortly afterwards took 
up one of the gentlemen’s tumblers of punch, 
and after drinking a portien, threw the rest 
inhis face. the young men saw it was in- 
tended to ‘riz a fight,’ but they contrived to 
escape out of the place, and having reached 
the entrance of the fair, they hired a car to 
return home. These carsare unlike any pub- 
lic conveyances in England, persons sitting 
on them back to back, with asmall space, like 
achild’s coffin, between, called ‘the well.’— 
They had hardly taken their seats, when the 
cai was beset, and although now in the pub- 
lic road, the thieves attacked them with sav- 
age fierceness. ‘They knocked one off his 
seat with ashillelah, and set on the others 
front and rear. The young men, seeing they 
were thus surrounded, made a desperate re- 
sistance, and called on the people around for 
help. This only produced a general fight; 
one of the gentlemen was nearly killed, hav- 
ing his scull fractured; the others escaped 
with some severe contusions, but with their 
clothes torn off their backs, and robbed of 
everything they had aboutthem. Every one 
who knew the state of Donnybrook Fair a 
few years ago could relate many instances of 
a similar character. 

An Irish gentleman once gave an amusing 
account of an evening's adveutures there, 
which will afford a very good illustration »f 
the humors of the fair in general. We will 
present his accountas nearly as possible in his 
own words, though the absence of the rich 
brogue witi which he spoke, the twitch of 
the shoulders, and, above all, the humorous 
look with which he enriched portions of it, 
will make the written account very flat, com- 
pared with his description. He was ‘a lad of 
the old school,’ and had been ‘a right gay fel- 
low’ in histime. He hada bitter hatred against 
temperance societies, and everything, indeed, 
which he thought tended to put down ‘the 
sp’rits o’ the people.’ _ 

‘I think | ought to remimber ‘The ’ Brook,’ 
anyway,’ said he, ‘for devil such a slatin’ did 
1 iver get before or since, as the night | wini 
down wid Pether Sleevin. A right gay fel- 
low was Pether, and from the kingdom o’ 
Kerry, toe. He wasamedical student at that 
time, rest his sowl, (for he’s dead long ago,) 
and for a skrimmage such a boy you wo'dn’t 
pick ext of the whole county. Well, towards 
the ind ov August, jist the second day ov the 
fair, whe should come up to Dublin but Pe- 
ther, an’ ov course he come an’ dined wid me. 
Afther we'd dined, an’ wur jist mixin’ our 
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fourth tumbler o’ punch, (by the same token 
that I only used to take three whin I was 
alone by meself,) ‘Boyle,’ sis he to me, ‘isn’t 
this Donnybrook Fair?’ sis he.—’Faith, an’ 
it is,’ sis ],‘an’ sure ther’ll be seme sport 
there to-night, I’m thinkin’..—‘An’, what’s 
the r’ason we're not to go?’ sis he. ‘Is the 
sp'rit gin’ out ov the counthry intirely, that 
a dacent man like yerself, who knows how to 
handle a twig wid the best o’ thim, should be 
makin’ yerself a hermit at this s’asen o’ the 
year ?’ sis he. 

‘It didn’t want much pursuashun thin to 
make me say ‘yes to sich an invitashun, for 
there wasn’t a trick on the town but 1 know’d 
somethin’ ov it. So afther we'd cleared off 
our punch, and one tumbler more—to rinse 
it down—tor the boys at that time wo’dn’t be 
botherin’ thimselves wid tay, like they do 
now, off we wint to go down to the fair. It 
was jist dark, an’ the ould Charlies wur com- 
in’ their rounds, wid their long poles, an’ 
their lantherns, as they always used to de 
early in the night, before any skrimmages 
begun in the streets, bekase thin, ye see, they 
always kept m their watch-boxes. But ne 
matther for that—thecrathurs! Sure warn’t 
they better than all the po-lis in the werld— 
barrin’ the pathroles? t’s the po-lis, them, 
new po-lis, that spoil the sport intirely. Be- 
fore they wur invented, Dublin was the place 
for fan and sp’rits, an’ there was no comin’ 
up before the magistrates in the mornin't 
mind ye, aftherwards. If aman teok a Char- 
ley’s pole from him, an’ tapped him on the 
head wid it—what matther ? Sure a pound 
note was a good plasther; an’ iv ye did git to 
the watch-house—which ye’d no cali to do iv 
ye only minded how to do the thing oe es 
but iv ye did get to the lock-up, ye had only 
to lave acoupte o’ pounds for bail, an’ they'd 
do for ye’s app'arance inthe mornin’ But, 
now, och hone! thim Peelers desthroy us.— 
They're ‘sport sp’ilers’ intirely. Everything's 
brought up to the inspictor; an’ they won't 
take leg-bail. 

‘Well, Pether an’ I wint up to Stephen’s 
Green, an’ there we got a car, ov coorse, that 
wur goin’ downto Donnybrook. ‘Fourpence 
a-piece,’ sis the man, ‘an’ aff at once.’— 
‘That'll do, sir,’ sis Pether, an’ so up we got, 
wid four men more on the seats, an’ two in 
the we}l o’ the car, which oughtent to carry 
enly four altogether; an’ indeed the horse 
seemed to think he’d got his number. But 
cruelty to animals wasn't minded then, whin 
people were goin’ down to “I'he ’Brook.’— 
So the horse drove us all down, an’ may be 
we warn’t merry on the road at all! But 
whin we come to pay our fare,—‘Sixpence 
each,’ sis the man. ‘Oh, the devil fly away 
wid yer sixpence, sir!’ sis Pether. ‘Do ye 
see any cobwebs on my eyelashes?’ sis he.— 
‘An’ do ye think I'd be afther insultin’ ye wid 
sixpence, whin ye only asked fourpence ?’ sis 
he. ‘Ah! don't be humbuggin’ me,’ sis the 
carman. ‘Oh, ye’s a nate lad!’ said Pether; 
‘but I'll not give ye as much as would bile 
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through his hat :’ an’ thin he was afther call- 
in’ Pether ‘a Jackeen!’ Whin he said this, 
Vether knocked him down, like Oliver Crom- 
mel did the Pope, an’ ‘pon me conscience, in 
aminute we'd fightin’ enough for twenty 
Connaught men For whin the carman got 
up, he took another man, in the dark, for 
Pether, an’ he lent him such a touch on the 
side ov his hat, as brought him down like a 
lafe on a windy day. Thin, what wid people 
interferin’ to stop the fight, an’ what wid boys 
comin’ up to fight, in less time than a pig 
wo'd uncur! his tail, there wur twenty ‘twigs’ 
at work at the smallest. But, as Pether an’ 
me,’ said Mr Boyle, with an »rch wink of his 
eye, ‘didn't wish te make a disturbance at the 
first of the evenin’, we thought it was judici- 
ous to lave the spot, and so, owin’ the car- 
man (who was a-fightin’ wid a friend,) his 
fare ti!l we met him again, we wint on very 
quietly to have a glass of punch ina tint. 

‘At that time timperance wasn t understood 
in this counthry, and Donnybreok was a 
whisky brook. But them days are gone, so 
they are. Father Mathew has desthroy’d the 
sp’rits of the counthry. Think of their hav- 
in’ a timperance tay-party at Donnybrook 
last month—think o’ thatnow! and not a 
drunken man among all the tay-totallers but 
only one ; and he only after getting drunk in 
fun! Ah, 1 suppose they'll lave off smokin’ 
dudeen soon ! 

‘Iv ye could have seen the fair at that time, 
you'd niver forgit it. The large green on 
each side of the road covered with tints and 
people, an’ every one wid a dudeen an’ ashil- 
lelah—the men | mane, not the tints Then, 
to see the row ov big tints behind, wid all the 
conjourers, an’ the boxin men, an’ the playeis 
ov the counthry. An’ thin to hear the music 
an’ the beautiful pipes, an’ the fiddles a-scrap- 
in’ in every tint; an’ every boy wid a lass 
dancin’ for the life on the hall-doors that had 
been borro-ved from half the Liberty. Ah! 
that was the time for the fair. No timper- 
ance—no po-lis then ; all fun, an’ all in good 
humor. But wait till 1 tell ye’s. There sur 
a fight somethimes, or how would | be sayin’ 
what a slatin’ 1 got? But sich a fight as I'm 
goin’ totell ye of didn’t often happen. 

‘The night we wint down, there wur two 
men met in the fair who oughtn't to have 
come together there by any manes. One ov 
thim was a shoemaker frem the Libertics, 
Pat Reilly, an’ he had been a cheatin’ an’ 
playin’ his thricks upon Jim Murphy, an’ he 
came from Dundrum. Jim thought he'd meet 
Reilly, an’ he said iv he did, he'd slaughter 
him, an’ so he did—met him, I mane. Jim 
had twenty boys at his elbow, an’ so had 
Reilly nearly, for the Liberty boys wur al- 
ways ready for a skrimmage at Donnybrook. 
Well, in a minute Jim spied out Pat Reilly, 
an’ he was wid him ina whisper, ‘Stop, ye 


ould ugly ble guard! ye thief cv ths world : 
sis Jim, ‘l’ve got a reekonin’ wid you, I have’ 
sis he. ‘An’, boys, mind, let this turn be 
only wid Reilly an’ me, an’ let none of ye's 
interfare, an’ by my mother’s blessin’ I'll 
slate him.’ The boys stood round ‘em, an’ 
in a moment they wur atit. Jim Murphy 
was an iligant made boy. Every limb ov him 
looked as iv it had been made for a giant, an’ 
his big thick fist grasped a shillelah that 
hadn’t been cut for ornament. Pat Reilly 
was a dirty little bla’guard. While Jim had 
his Sunday clothes on, thongh they wur cov- 
ered by his large frieze coat, which he acorn. 
ed to take off, out of contimpt of the shoe- 
maker, Pat hadn’t a ragon worth askin’ for. 
He wore no coat—because he had none, an’ 
his breeches were all untied at the knees, an’ 
his stockings hanging about his legs. An’ 
yet, for all that, ye cc uld see by his knowin’ 
face, an’ his malignant eye, that he was more 
than a match fer Jim in cunnin’, though he 
hadn't so much ‘power in his elbow.’ But, 
however, at it they wint, and everybody 
thought Jim would slate the other as he'd pro- 
mised. ‘Pon me conscience it would have 
inade a good pictur’. They had got in front 
of one of the largest shows in the fair, for the 
light ov the lamps, an’ whin the people ov 
the shows saw a factien-fight was gein’ to 
begin, they stopped their dancin’, an’ the only 
music ye soon heard was Jim an’ Pat's shille- 
lahs as they met inthe air. Jim poured his 
blows down so hearty an’ so well, that there 
was little doubt who would kiss the sod first. 
But, as Reilly got beaten, so he got more 
venemous an’ full ov revenge, till at last he 
was like a devil from the infernal place, an’ 
leppin’ about the ground like a madman.— 
Jim hardly had a sctratch upon him, while 
Reilly’s head was covered wid wounds an’ 
blood, that run down the sides of his face like 
a fountain; an’ his head all clotted with gere. 

At last Jim aimed a blow that he intended 
should finish the business. He swung his 
thick shelelah round his head, aad while 
it was in full swing, he brought it down 
intending it for the forehead of Reilly. But 
it took him on the ear, an’ it tore it off as 
elane as iv a winch had done it. Reilly 
shrieked out wid the agony, and he seemed to 
be faintin’ ; but in a inoment he put his hand 
in his breast, an’ like a wild hyena he rushed 
in upon Jim, and clutclied him by the head. 
The villian had armed himself wd his shoe- 
maker's knife, case he should be beaten, 
an’ now he used it. Before Jim covld tell 
what he'd be at, he caught him by the hair 
wid his right hand, an’ wid his left he made a 
gash across his windpipe, that almost cut bis 
head from his body! 

‘Afier this, 1 can hardly tell ye what hap- 
pened, for every boy whe hada stick wid him 
took a partin the fight, Pether Sleevin an’ 
I tried to get under one of the caravans, but 
some rofliang that saw as, said we were con- 
stables in disguise, an’ in a moment a hund- 
red wild savages were down with us. Pe- 
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ther fought like 2 gentleman, eshe always 
did ; but we wur beth bea‘en senseless, an’ 
the firstrecollection I had, was findin’ my- 
self on a low bed in one ov the public houses 
ov the town, wid Pether standin’ by me, an’ 
his head patched all over lzke an old quilt ! 
As for me, 1 didn’t know foraday or two, 
whether I had any head at all, for it was jist 
the size of my body; but by degrees I got 
round,an’ as [ got married the next year, the 
misthress would never let me go near ‘The 
Brook’ again ; and so, ye see, I’ve a betther 
remimbrance ov the fightin’ than the fun ; 
though mind ye, I wo’d nt speak disparagin’ 
ov the fair, for all that’ 

At length the lord mayor of Dublin deter- 
mined, if possible to puta stop to this annu- 
al celebration of riot, debauchery, and rob- 
bery; and on the establishment of the new 
police, in 1838, the mayor for that year caus- 
edevery tent to be closed at dusk, and prc- 
hibited the tair continuing more than three 
days the consequence was, that it passed off 
quetly. Butthe person who received the 
rent for the show-booths, &c. during the con- 
tinuance of the amusements, was far from 
being satisfied with this arrangement and 
brought his action against the Mayor for ia- 
terfering in the manner described. The 
cause was tried before the Chief Justice, who 
delivered an excellent charge to the jury, on 
the necesity ot preserving the public peace 
by limiting the continuance of the disgrace- 
ful scene to the shortest possible period, and 
a verdict was given accordingly. The po- 
lice, acting on this authority, have since 
obliged every drinking-booth to be closed at 
dusk, though they are still allowed to remain 
on the ground a week. The number is di- 
minishing every year, as the owners do not 
find it worth their while to visit the place, 
andthe late temperance reformation among 
the poorer classes of Dublin will, no doubt, 
put them down altogecher. Donnybrook 
Fair is therefore virtually abolished. As we 
had the opportnnity of visiting the place last 
year, we shall describe briefly what struck us 
at the time as being worthy of observation. 
Itshould be mentioned that the use of ‘ the 
érathur had not then been publiely renounc- 
ed by the hundreds of thousands whe have 
since * taken the pledge,’ and the last glim- 
merings of the ‘ould ancient spirit of the fair’ 
were therefore just visible. 

Dablin itself did not show any of the symp- 
toms of excitement it once used to exhibit on 
such occasions. ‘The principal feature was 
an extra number of conveyances, for while 
the fair continues there are a great number 
vt cars at different parts of the city, that con- 
vey passengers to the scene of amusement for 
fourpence, or sixpence, according as an ar- 
rangement is made with the gentleman who 
drives the horse, befure or after leaving Dub- 
lin. If a bargain is not struck first, he 
claims sixpence as a matter of course, and the 
fights (an Irish word for noisy disputes) 
whieh occur between him and his fares on 


many cecasions on eccount of the twopence, 
are slight memorials of the greater battles of 
other kinds which formerly took place. 

The lower elass of people in Dublin ride 
about a great deal more than the working 
classes of London, although they are poorer, 
in consequence of car-hire being so much less 
than the cab-fares of London. Half a dozen 
may go down to Donnybrook for eighteen 
pence, if they agree with the driver previ- 
ously. 

On the Sunday before the fair, which com 
menced on Monday, and was allowed tu con- 
tinue during the rewainder of the week, we 
went down to vbserve the place. On this 
day, which was called, ‘ Walking Sunday,’ 
Donnybrook used to be a scene of awful in- 
temperance; but on the present occasion net 
a single booth was permitted to be erected, 
and nothing could be sold on the green. Par- 
ties of the police, about twenty in number, 
paraded the green and town; and a consider- 
able number of mounted patroles were scat- 
tered about the place, to be in readiness 
should any disturbance take place. On Mon- 
day, the 26th of August, the fair commenced. 
On the left hand side of the green from the 
town, five small amusement slows were 
erected, and on the right about sixty drink- 
ing booths. The latter were ranged side by 
side, forming along line. Each cf them had 
its name or sign ; and, considering the re- 
strictions imposed on their proprietors, they 
were substantially built. 

The chief attractions of the fair appeared 
to be provisions for eating and drinking, but 
the kind of food showed that the taste of the 
visiters differed in some particulars from the 
frequenters of the well-known ‘ Bartlemy 
Fair.’ There were a few sausages preparing 
for the levers of forccd-meat, here and there; 
and the savoury odour they diffused around 
was very similar to that at‘ Bartlemy.’ An 
epicure might have turned up his nose at 
their aj; pearance and hinted, that the pie- 
man’s observations to Sam Weller were 
founded on fact; but the purchasers of the 
dainties appeared determined on enjoying the 
savoury morsels without unpleasing reflec- 
tions ou their preparation. Bread aad cheese 
were in great request. The poorer classes in 
Dublin seldom enjoy this luxury ; and though 
it might appear common to a cockney, it was 
by no means soto the Dubliners. One lady, 
the proprietor of a table near the entrance to 
the green, had an ample supply of ‘real 
Cheshire, —at least, she called them so; but 
they loeked like large lumps of Bees’-wax, 
and the smaller portions like yellow batter- 
pudding. ‘Three of the usual size were plac- 
ed ona low table, and on the top of them the 
lady was seated, with becoming dignity. A 
large supply of ‘pen’orths’ were arranged in 
the fronto! the table. Pigs’ trotters appeared 
to be a drug in the market: being very com? 
mon in Dublin, they were no luxury; an 
although the vendors gave a liberal supply ef 
salt to the article, yet marry of these stalls, 
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on the fourth day of the fair, diffused a very 
unpleasant edour, and the price as well as the 
quality of the trotters was evidently on the 
decline. One or two gentlemen, who parad- 
ed the fair with ‘hot peas,’ appeared to possess 
a novel dish, and were honored with much 
patronage, although I heard one customer, 
who had purchased some, remark, ‘that it 
wasn’t rale butter wid ’em.’ I did not ascer- 
tain whether the peas were green, grey, or 
split; but, whatever they were, they were 
eertainly a dainty. Thechief luxury of the 
fair every day, except Friday, was ‘pig's face 
and biled greens.’ The number of iron pots 
supported over small turf fires contaited over 
smal! turf fires eontaning these delectable ar- 
ticles were beyond all calculation. 

On Friday they gave place to food of a dif- 
ferent kind. Nearly all the visiters being 
Catholies, of course, meat was not eaten on 
Fridays. In its place was an ample supply 
of fish—salt herrings! ling ! cockles ! all pre- 
pered in the first style of art, te gratify the 
appetites of purchasers. But notwithstand- 
ing the large supply of these, and similar 
dainties, some of the usual eatables of a fair 
were wanting. There was not one ginger- 
bread-stall; nor a spice nut in the whole 
place! The only approach to these usual 
fairings were a few penny worths of children’s 
‘eight-a-penny;’ little bits of gingerbread- 
pastry, that are unsavory in all months ex- 
cepting those of school-boys. Pastry is the 
rarest thing in Dublin excepting in the shops 
of pastry cooks you may dine ata gentleman's 
table for six months, and not taste a pudding. 
This national peculiarity, for such it really 
is, may account for the deficiency of sweet 
things at the fair. The frcequenters of it look- 
ed only for the more substantial kind of food. 
Indeed, many circumstances showed that 
the fair was more a country feast than city 
entertainment. There was nota toy in the 
place, but what might have been purchased 
fora few pence. Fancy stalls there were 
none. A few tables and table cloths spread 
on the grass, covered with penny dolls and 
whistles, constituted the toys of the fair. We 
were told that in former times, Donnybrook, 
like other fairs, had a good supply of the us- 
ual fairings; but, on the occasion now de- 
scribed, the only temptation for purchasers 
were the savoury provisions and the whiskey. 

The drinking booths, as just mentioned, 
were pretty numerous, and the frontage cer- 
tainly had an imposing appearance. Durmg 
the day, a few planks, of a room door, taken 
from some apartment in ‘the Liberty,’ was 
placed before the entrance to each tent, and 
on these, during the whole day, ladies and 
gentlemen experienced in the difficult steps 
which censtitute the Irish jic, might be seen 
dancing, with a vigor which showed that the 
strains of the miserable fiddler were dulcet 
seunds to them. In front of these tents 

ups might be seen, which, if Wilkie could 
ave transferred to canvass, would have ex- 
cited the admiration of all lovers of the pic- 


turesque. The boys with their shelelahs, the 
girls with their gowns pinned up behind 
them, dancing ‘for the life;"—the eld men 
and women looking on with admiration at 
the double shuffle, and the toe and heel ; the 
‘My! my!’ and ‘see that now!’ as strongly 
expressed in their features as if the words 
were printed on their faces. Altogether, the 
groups exhibited a picture cf Irish life which 
it was really worth a visit to Ireland to see. 
At six o’clock all this, most judiciously, was 
stopped. Before it was dusk, the Lord May. 
or, accompanid by a strong body of police, 
entered the fair. They proceeded to each 
drinking-booth in succession, causing their 
inmates to come forth. A policeman was 
then placea at the entrance, and another at 
the rear ; their duty was to prevent any one 
entering the tent. inthis way, every édrink- 
ing-booth was emptied and guarded ; not a 
drop of spirits was sold in the fair after six o’- 
clock ; the consequence was, the drunken 
men were taken home in good time ; and the 
ruflians who used to carry on their depreds- 
tions under cover of the night, were prevent- 
ed from exercising their vocation. 

The amusement-booths continued open til! 
ten o'clock. They were few in number ; and 
all of fourth-rate character, presuming that tc 
be the last degree of comparison capable of 
being applied tosuch exhibitions One show, 
‘Batty’s wild beast,’ ranked a little higher— 
It was a collection of a few animals, confined 
in small dens, which few could feel an inter- 
est in seeing, when they could visit the very 
interesting collection of animals, Kc. at the 
Zoological Gardens in the Phenix Park for 
threepence. One show was that ofa pugilist 
The proprietor pretended that he was a 
Englishman ; but the brogue teld he was 
from ‘Cork.’ The idea of seeing English 
boxers, however, attracted a good audience ; 
the best part of the ‘sparring,’ however, took 
place outside. At ancther show, four ‘dm. 
matic entertainments,’ asthe man called them, 
were to be seen for two-pence; so we went 
in. It was wretchedly fitted up. The com- 
pany were strolling-players froin the south; 
and there appearance showed how miserably 
they were encouraged in the country parts. 
Previously to the performances commencing, 
one of the audience, a gentleman in liquor, 
clambered upon the stage, and favored the 
company with a jig, whistlmg the tune for 
himself. After the first pieee—an incompre- 
hensibie rhyming tragedy,—a lady in duty 
white trowsers came on to dance; but tbe 
gentleman before-menticned, saying, ‘Blur 
and ’oun’s! he would’nt see a lady dancing 
alone at all,’ again mounted the stage frow 
the pit. On this, the proprietor of the show 
also jumped up, and the lady retiring, a bat 
tle-royal ensued, to the great delight of the 
spectators, who evineed their satisfaction by 
frightful shrieks and howling. Victory !- 
mained for some time undecided ; but, at last, 
the tipsy gentleman, making a false step from 
the stage into the pit, drew his antagoniil 

















down with him, in cansequence of having” 


hold of his hair. When they once got to the 
pit, of course, the spectators took a part in 
the ‘skrimmage ;’ and, finding the fight be- 
coming general, we thought it advisable to 
make our escape, along with a few young 
ladies present, who had not the courage to 
stop and encourage the combatants from the 
raised steps called the gal'ery, as many did, 
with a most terrible screeching. 

Amongst this, however, there was an evi- 
dence of the march of science. A showman, 
with a steam-engine, drew as many spectators 
as the prize-fighters ; andtheexhibition was 
very good for the fair. The only other show 
was a pictorial representation ef ‘say engage- 
ments,’ and ‘the battle of Waterloo.’ Such 
an admixture of soldiers and sailors fighting 
together was never seen before. The old 
joke was really verified : ‘Look to the right, 
and there you see Napoleon Bonapartee lead- 
ing the French army. Look to the left, and 
there you see the Marquis Wellesley beating 
him from the field.” ‘Which is Napoleon 
Bonapartee, sir ? and which is Marquis Wel- 
lesley ?—*Whichever you please, my little 
dears ; only don’t breathe on the spy-glasses.’ 

This was Donnybrook Fair! At one or 
two whisky shops in the town and on the 
road there was a little dancing; but the ex- 
cellent arrangements of the Lord Mayor for 
preventing riot and disorder had been made 
with so much prudence, that there was net 
the slightest tumult or confusion. We only 
met three drunken men on the road after 
eight o’clock. 

The following is a portion of the celebra- 
ted Irish song, noted for its method of tracing 
apedigree, as well as its description of the 
humors of Donnybrook Fair. It is called. 


THE DONNYBROOK JIG. 


On! twas Dermot O’Nolan M‘Figz, 
That could properly handle a twig, 
He wint to the fair, and kicked up a dust there, 
In dancing a Donnybrook jig—with his twig. 
Oh! my blessing to Dermot M‘Figg. 


When he came to the midst of the fair, 
He was all in a paugh for fresh air, 
For the fair very soon, was as full—as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, oh rare ! 
So more luck to sweet Donnybrook Fair. 


But Dermot, his mind on love bent, 
In search of his sweetheart he went, 
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Foe in here and there, as he walked through 
the fair, ; 

And took a small drop in each tent—as he went ; 
Oh! on whisky and love he was bent. 


And who should ke spy in a jig, | 
With a meal-man so tall and so big, 

But his own darling Kate, so gay and so pate % 
*Faith! her partner he hit him adig—the pig, 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 


The piper, to keep him in tune, 
Struck up a gay lilt very soon; | 
Until an ma | wag cut a hole in the bag, 
And at once put an end to the tune—too svon— 
Och! the music flew up to the moon. 


The meal-man he looked very shy, 
While a great big tear stood in his eye, 
He cried, ‘Lord, how I’m kilt, all alone for that 


jilt ; ae 
With her may the devil fly high in the sky, 
For I’m murdered, and don’t know for why.’ 


‘Oh!’ says Dermot, and he in the dance, 
Whilst a step to’ards his foe did advance, 

‘By the Father of Men, say but that word again, 
And [’ll soon knock you back in atrance—to your 


dance, 
For with me you'd have but small chance.’ 


‘But,’ - Kitty, the darlint, says she, 
‘If you'll only just listen to me, 
Iv’s inyself that will show that he can’t be your 


foe, 
Though he fought for his cousin—that me,’ says 
she, 


‘For sure Billy’s related to me. 


‘For my own cousin-jarmin, Anne Wild, 
Stood for Biddy Mulroony’s first child ; 
And Biddy’s step-son, sure he married Bess Dunn, 
Who was gossip to Jenny, as mild a child 
As ever at mer ten breast smiled. 


‘And may he you don’t know Jane Brown, 
Who served goat’s whey in Dundrum’ssweet town? 
*Twas her uncle’s half-brother, who married my 
mother, 
\nd bought me this new yellew gown, to go down 
When the marriage was held in Milltown.’ 


‘By the powers, then,’ says Dermot, ‘’tis plain, 
Like the son of that rapscallion Cain, 
My best friend I have kilt, though no blood is 


spilt, Y : 
But the devil a harm did JT mane—that’s plain ; 
And by me he’ll be ne’er kilt again.’ 
LON. 








* 
Poetry. 


From the Londen Keepsaie for 1342. 
JEALOOSY. 


ry Sih EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART. 


I have thy love—I know no tear 
Of that divine possession— 


Yet draw more close, and thou shalt hear 


A jealous heart’s confession. 


I nurse no pang lest fairer youth 
Or loftier hopes should win thee,— 
There blows no wind to chill the truth, 
Whose amaranth blooms within thee. 


Unworthier thee if I could grow, 
(The love that lured thee perish’d), 

Thy woman-heart could ne‘er forego 
The earliest dream it cherish’d. 


I do not think that doubt and love 
Are one—whate’er they tell us, 
Yet—nay—lift not thy looks above— 

A star can make me jealous! 


If thou art mine, all mine at last, 
l covet so the treasure, 


I am so much a miser grown, 
That I could wish to hide thee, 
Where never breath but mine alone, 
Could drink delight beside thee :— 


Then say not, with that soothing air, 
{ have no rival nigh thee— 

The sunbeam lingering in thy hair— 
The breeze that trembles by thee— 


The very herb beneath thy feet— 
The rose whose odours woo thee— 

In ail things—rivals he must meet, 
Who would be all things to thee ! 


If sunlight from the dial be 
But for one moment banish’d, 
Turn to the silenced plate and see 
The hours themselves are vanish’d ;— 


In aught that from me lures thine eyes, 
My jealousy has trial— 


The lightest cloud across the skies 
Has darkness for the dial. 


No glance that thou canst elsewhere cast, 
But robs me of a pleasure. 


—— 
From the Londou Keepsake fer 18/2. 
THE HANMER OAK. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Honor te the Hanmer Oak ! 

Never since the thunder broke 

Over the old dark Druid'woods, 
Scattering wild Idolatry 

From their awful solitudes— 

Never since—never before, 

Did a grander Savage soar 
Up into the hely sky! 

O! dread sire, Antiquity, 
What a peerlees race was thine! | 
We, who dwell in the summershine, 


*Round upon its hinges hung, 
Changing thoughts and things alway,— 
Driving darkness from the day,— 
Humbling sinewy vulgar miglit 

By the intellect’s arrowy Jight,— 
Bringing ill as well as good, 

Hoth at times misunderstood ; 

Fallen have despots, countries risen ; 
Starry Truth hath burst her prison ; 
The sword hath sunk beneath the pen, 
And Candor *neath the cant of men,— 
Only the eld Herculean Tree, 








Counting our Juxurious days 
But by the chime of idle lays, 
Little know of thee or thine. 
Why study we not thy glory 
In the leaves of knightly story, 
And bend all, adminng, down 
To thy armed stern renown,— 
Reading (asa learner reads 
In a scroll of mighty deeds) 
Lessons, so to lift our own 
Thoughts to that sublimer tone, 
Which the antique soul became, 
And bore it to the heights of Fame ? 
Honor to the Hanmer Oak! 
Many an age hath swept away 
Since (a og Sen) it ’woke 
Underneath the Pagan day. 
Since that time the world has swung 


From century to green century 


Hath lived and flourish’d,—still the same, 


With none to lift it into fame. 


Now, then,—Honor to the Oak! 
Ever let it rear its head, 
Ay, though all its leaves be shed, 
And its body dry and dead! 

Let the woodman’s felon stroke 
Touch it not; but let it stand 
A lesson in this lonely land,— 
A mark,—a moral,—hour by heur, 
Of innocent, calm, enduring power, 
A link, by generous Fortune cast, 
To bind the Present to the Past,— 
And telling a tale of ancient Time, 
Better than e’en the poet’s rhyme. 








